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Some of the Qualifications that are Needed to Make a First- 
class Stenographer 


By Mrs. E. 


and some 


How 


HIS we all want to be 
think we matty 
that are in actual 
test on the 


of us are. 
stenographers 
business would not stand a 
qualifications of a good stenographer? To 
be a good stenographer one must be honest ; 
honest with himself, honest with the school, 
honest with the business man. 

To be himself he 
never while in 
while in the office, away from the bettering 
of himself. He should be willing to attend 
the first-class that he 
enters and be willing not only 
to take their shorthand and 
typewriting, but to put a great 
deal of time on spelling, Eng 
lish commercial corre- 
spondence. With these five 
studies and the right length of 
time to acquire a knowledge of 
each and all, he should make a 


honest with should 


steal a minute school or 


school 


and 


first-class stenographer. 
Be honest with yourself by 


Mas. I 


remaining in school as long as 
to be thoroughly 
Do not decide within your own 


you should 
qualified. 
mind that you are now ready for a posi- 
tion and then go to the principal of the 
him the 
thought. You are dishonest with | 
self when you start out before you 
ready. Be honest with the business man. 
Do not start out with the independent air 
that you must have this, and that, and the 
other, before will take a _ position. 
Take anything, so that you get practical 
and actual business experience. Be honest 
with the school, showing the business man 
who has employed you that the school is a 
first-class one which you represent. 

Be honest with the man, be- 
you are not worth him 
It is wearing to a man’s 


into same 


your 


school and argu 


are 


you 


business 
cause much to 


when you start. 





A. Kennepy 


A. Kennedy, Head of Remington Employment Department, Pittsburg, Pa. 


nerves and monopolizes his time to take on 
a new stenographer. With a good amount 
of common sense and adaptability you can 
make yourself a very valuable and quali 
fied stenographer. 
take the same interest in his business as 
though the business were your own. Adapt 
yourself to the surroundings, go at the 
files as though it were your personal duty. 
Adapt yourself to every detail of the office. 
If your typewriter needs a new ribbon, use 
your common sense; adapt yourself to the 
emergency ; be able to put on a 
new ribbon without having to 
send for a typewriter mechanic 
this little Young 
men and young women will al- 
ways be paid in the commercial 
world what they are worth if 
they prove themselves adapta- 
ble. The stenographer that 
will start out in the morning 
neatly 
and smiling has another quali 
fication toward being a good 
stenographer, for he has com 


Go into a man’s office, 


to do act. 


well groomed, dressed 


mon sense enough to realize that personal 
appearance means a very great deal, not 
only in the securing but in the holding of a 
The stenographer who is bright 
and cheery and amiable has a similar effect 
on the employer. 

We can bunch our three degrees of hon- 
esty; honest with one’s self, honest with 
the school, honest with the employer, and 
then add one more, last but not least, honest 
with the typewriter company, through 
whose employment department you secured 
the position. 

You can be honest with the typewriter 
company by proving yourself worthy of 
the confidence which they have placed in 
you; and your first duty to this end is to 
render faithful and efficient service to your 


position. 
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employer. By so doing you become a 
credit not only to yourself but also to the 
school which educated you and the type- 
writer company which placed you. In a 
sense, the credit of them both is in your 
keeping. To be honest with the type 
writer company which placed you means 
that it is your duty to make your work a 
credit to their machine. Poor or slovenly 
work is an injustice to the typewriter com- 
pany no less than to the employer. Your 
duty to. the typewriter company demands 
that you become the master of that ma- 
chine. The one-machine operator is always 
the best operator. The Jack-of-all-trades 
operator is master of none. Here again 
your duty to the typewriter company and 
to your employer corresponds exactly with 
your duty to yourself. Their interests are 
identical with yours. Operators who are 
known to be conscientious in these matters 
are those who always receive first consid- 
eration from the employment departments. 
Remington Notes. 


October is the greatest clubbing month 
in the year. We hope to hear from all our 
loyal teacher friends this month. 

* * * 

With ever-quickening stride the For- 
ward Movement in shorthand goes onward 
and upward. March on! 

™ « * 

There is a feeling of exhilaration about 
high-speed shorthand writing, as there is 
about high speed in anything. Why be a 
writer of mediocre ability? The business 
world is calling for the highly efficient. 

* * * 

“After a battle which lasted many 
years, John R. Gregg, inventor of the 
Gregg system of shorthand writing, was 
indorsed by the National Shorthand Re- 
porters’ Association. The Official Organ 
of the shorthand reporters for a long time 
has attacked Gregg and his system, but in 
the past year he determined to end, once 
and for all, the opposition against him. 

In the Adams Trophy Contest Charles 
L. Swem, of New York City, writing the 
Gregg System, made 99.2 per cent.’*— 
Buffalo Sunday Times, September 8, 1911. 
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The “Stars” of the Century Class of the Annual Roll of Honor 


W. KE. Wearer 
Buffalo High Scho~!, Buffalo, N. Y 















Sreruen Dwan Marcarer E. Kine 


Mankato Com’! College 
Mankato, Minn 
loo 


Broadway High School 
Seattle, Wash. 


201 


j 





Mr. Pauw G. Duncan 
Gem City Business College 
Quincy, Illinois 
304 


Kirry Dixon W. E. Harrorrur 
Gregg School, Chicago. Jacobs Business College 
191 Dayton, Ohio 
168 
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The Annual Roll of Honor 


R. PAUL G. DUNCAN, of the Gem 
M City Business College, Quincy, IIL, 
again tops the list in the “Century 
with 304 subscriptions. That is 
certainly a big club from one school! But 
then, Gem City is a big school and does big 


Class” 


things ! 

Mr. W. E. Weafe r. of the Central High 
School, Buffalo, heads the list of high 
school teachers with 268, and is second on 
the Roll of Honor list. Last year Mr. 
Weafer sent in 157 subscriptions—a star 
record for the first year. We said then: 

But even bigger things than this are ex- 
pected of Buffalo for the future!" How 
well Buffalo responded is told by the fig- 
ures themselves. 

The Seattle High Schools, through Mr. 
Stephen Dwan and Mr. George W. Scott, 
the teachers, come a close second to Buf- 
falo, with 262, and are third on the whole 
list. Miss Margaret E. King, of the Man- 
kato Commercial College, Mankato, Minn., 
is a new member of the “Century Class,” 
and is doubly welcome with a list of 199. 
Miss Kitty Dixon, of Gregg School, Chi- 
cago, is fifth on the list, with 191. Mr. 
W. E. Harbottle, of Jacobs Business Col- 
lege, Dayton, Ohio, increased his club 
memberships over last year by 57, with a 
total of 168. In fact, practically all of 
the “Century Class” show a marked im- 
provement in the number of subscriptions 
over last year. Mr. William Newton 
Price, of the Philadelphia Business Col- 
lege, celebrates his admission to the “Cen- 
tury Class” with 164. The Minneapolis 
Business College, through Mr. G. F. Maet- 
zold, swelled the roll with 158. Mr. A. T. 
Link contributed 158 from his Modern 
Business Colleges at Boise and Idaho 
Falls. Mr. H. G. Yocum and Miss Celia 
Beiner, of Massillon Actual Business Col- 
lege, Massillon, Ohio, follow with 152. 
Mr. A. D. Wade, Pennsylvania Business 
and Shorthand College, Lancaster, Pa., in- 
creased his club 45, with a total of 149. 
Miss Mary L. Myers, School of Commerce, 
Harrisburg, Pa., furnished 148, a substan- 
tial increase. The following schools show 
splendid increases: The Hebrew Technical 
School for Girls, New York City, through 
Misses Emma Eisenhower, Helen F. Lamb, 
and Florence Sparks, 144; South Bend 





Business College, South Bend,  Ind., 
through G. C. Landon and D. O. Miller, 
137; E. M. Douglas, Capital City Com- 
mercial College, Madison, Wis., 130; W. N. 
Watson, Lincoln Business College, Lincoln, 
Nebr., 129; Ernest M. Butler, The Butler 
School, New Haven, Conn., 125; Mr. H. 
J. Oke, South Central High School, Spo- 
kane, Wash., 122; Miss Laura L. Bowman, 
Central Business College, Denver, Colo., 
118; National Business College, Minneap- 
olis, Minn., through Messrs. R. H. Boyd 
and J. E. Armstrong, 114 (Mr. Boyd's in- 
dividual record is 105 subscriptions sent in 
from the National Business College and 
the Office School, where he is now located) ; 
Cora M. Pryor, Bloomington High School, 
Bloomington, Ill., 112; Mr. J. Wyn Irwin, 
Gregg Shorthand Institute, Christchurch, 
N. Z., 110; Miss Mae L. Wilder, Wilder's 
Business College, Colorado Springs, Colo., 
104; Miss Hazel Worswick, Henager’s 
Business College, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
103; Mr. Ira N. Crabb, East Side High 
School, Denver, Colo., 102; Miss Lilian 
Hurt, New South College, Beaumont, Tex., 
102; W. E. Ingersoll, Northwestern Busi- 
ness College, Spokane, Wash., 102; Joplin 
Business College, Joplin, Mo., 101; Charles 
I. Brown, Brown's Business College, Peo- 
ria, Ill., 100. 

We regret that we have neither cuts nor 
photographs on hand of Messrs. Price, 
Miller, Butler, Oke, and Misses Beiner, 
Sparks, Bowman and Worswick and cannot 
publish their photographs this month. 

Last year was a banner year all around 

more clubs, and larger clubs, on the 
average, than ever before. All records for 
subscriptions were broken. We are proud 
of the year’s record, because it means that 
the Gregg Writer “‘makes good’’ with the 
loyal teachers of the system. When our 
friends, the teachers, show their apprecia- 
tion in so tangible a way, it means that 
believe in the magazine and what it 
And to us it means more than 


they 
stands for. 
that—it gives us the “munitions of war” 
for an even bigger and better magazine. 
Some one has said that friendship is just 
That is largely true 
of a magazine such as ours—it reflects back 
the fine things you put into it in the way 


what you put into it. 
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Roll of Honor Portraits—Continued 





G. F. Marrzo.p A. T. Linx A 


158 153 





W. N. Warsow Cora M. Pryor 


129 liz 
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~ 





>» 


D. Wapr 





4 


J. Wy~ lawine 








M. DowGtLas 
Iso 


Mary L. Mevers F 
145 





R. H. Boypo 
105 








> 


Mar L. Witper Ina N Crane Linian Hurt W. E. Incersout C. I. Brown 
104 Loz 102 100 
of good feeling, loyalty, and earnest pher. There are hundreds of those send- 


support. It is the spirit that dominates it 
that has placed it far in the lead of other 
publications of its kind. 

We take this opportunity to extend our 
sincere thanks for the splendid co-opera- 
tion you have shown, as well as for the 
good words of cheer and appreciation that 
are constantly passing along to headquar- 
ters. 

There is just one point in connection 
with the Roll of Honor that we want to 
emphasize: Those sending in clubs do not 
have equal opportunity. It is almost in- 
variably true that the bigger the school 
the larger the club, simply because the 
teachers work their field to the utmost 
limit. And this is done from purely un- 


selfish motives—they realize that every 


student who becomes a subscriber is on the 
road to becoming a successful stenogra- 


ing in small clubs who work perhaps just 
as hard and who are therefore entitled to 
as full a measure of credit as those whose 
opportunities are greater. What we ap- 
preciate is your effort in behalf of the 
magazine—whether that results in the big 
club or the little one. The small club very 
often includes the names of all the pupils 
in the school in which the teacher is located. 
Surely that is exhausting all the possibili- 
ties! 

We want all loyal teachers to help us 
this year to push the magazine's circula- 
tion up to its logical point—50,000. If we 
can get only two-thirds of those who begin 
the study of Gregg Shorthand this year, 
the total number of subscriptions will go 
far beyond that. Will you help us get 
them? We count on your co-operation— 
and you have never failed us yet. 
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Report of the Sixth Convention of the Gregg Shorthand 


Association 


of America 


Chicago, July 31 to August 4, 1911 


{Continued from September Number. | 


Monday 


N Monday evening there was an 
() informal reception at the Gregg 

School. This was one of the most 
delightful features of the convention. The 
teachers became acquainted, there was an 
excellent orchestra, and refreshments were 
served. The chief speaker of the evening 
was the well-known poet and entertainer, 
Col. William Lightfoot Visscher, in whose 
stories humor, pathos and eloquence were 
mingled in a way that kept his audience 
intensely interested and enthusiastic. 

Mr. MacCormac, president of the Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers’ Federation, 
was called upon, and responded with a 
tribute to the work of business education 
and especially to the work of the Gregg 
Shorthand Association. 

Mr. Gregg then awarded Teachers’ Cer- 
tificates to the teachers who had been suc- 
cessful in passing the «examination which 
was given in the course of the Summer 
Normal School. There were forty-six cer- 
tificates awarded as follows: 
Albertson, Mrs. Dorothy, 837 S. 

Ave., Chicago. 

Bowling, Miss Bertha, Bowling Green, Ky. 
Bennot, Maude, Thornton Township High 

School, Harvey, III. 

Bauer, William, High School, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Brook, Vander Nona, Green Bay, Wis. 

Butler, Rosella, Palmyra, Il. 

Brinton, Eleanor, Gregg School, Chicago. 
Barton, Mrs. Modesta, Buena Vista College, 

Storm Lake, Iowa. 
Burns, Ethel, Waukegan 

Waukegan, III. 

Bennett, Elsie, Belton Commercial School, Bel- 
ton, TexXas. 
Callow, Cora L., 

Evanston, Ill. 
Crandall, Hazel B., Brockton 

School, Brockton, Mass. 
Campbell, Mrs. Aleen, 245 W. 4th St., Mans- 

field, Ohio. 


Claremont 


Business College, 


Evanston Business College, 


Commercial 


Tuesday 


The morning session was entirely de- 


the contest for the Teachers’ 
It was a rare privilege to watch 


voted to 
Medals. 


Evening 


Cameron, Effie, High School, Marengo, Iowa. 

French, Marion, Center School, Seattle, Wash. 

Griffin, Lotta, Union Commercial College, Grand 
Forks, N. D. 

Ichinomiya, Mrs. E.., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Jones, E. D., Evanston, Ill. 

Jensen, E. H., Utah Business 
Lake City, Utah. 

Johnson, Kittie, New 
New Albany, Ind. 

Kelley, Alice, Green Bay, Wis. 

Kinsley, Rachel, Rosebery Business 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Lok, Alma, 2440 Warren St., Toledo, Ohio. 

McGarry, Margaret, Lockyear’s Business Col 
lege, Evansville, Ind. 

Morrison, Mrs. Grace, 
Chicago. 

Milgate, Martha, Aurora, IIl. 

Miller, Elizabeth, Wabash Commercial Univer- 
sity, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Morrow, Beryl, Wilson’s Modern Business Col- 
lege, Seattle, Wash. 

Peery, Nettie, Arlington, Ky. 

Pratt, Pearl, 104 9th St., La Crosse, Wis. 

Reading, Gertrude, Hart, Mich. 

Rowland, A. E., Cream City Business College, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Roach, Beatrice, Dodgeville, Wis. 

Ryan, D. Benedict, Sacred Heart 
Sacred Heart, Okla. 

Saylors, Catherine, Newark, Ark. 

Solvasen, V. E., Western Union College, Le 
Mars, lowa. 

Spuehler, Louise, Green Bay, Wis. 

Sullivan, Josephine, Gregg-Aurora 
College, Aurora, III. 

Starke, Elba E., City Board of Health, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Swatsler, Nellie M., Pittsburg Shorthand School, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Stevens, Elizabeth, Fast High School, Denver, 
Colo. 

Trenker, Mary C., Dunbar, Pa. 

Taylor, Leona, Wells, Minn. 

Umstot, Edna, Ottawa University, 
Kansas. 

Warriner, Vera, Niles High School, Niles, Mich. 

DuWeese, Amy, Elwyn, Pa. 


Brown's Business College, 


College, Salt 


Albany Business College, 


College, 


S81 Vincennes Ave., 


College, 


Business 


Ottawa, 


Morning 


in the 
“model 
“stu- 


of the best-known teachers 
giving instruction to a 
and afterward drilling the 


some 
country 
class,” 




















THE 


dents” in shorthand penmanship. One 
teacher said that from this one feature of 
the convention he derived more real benefit 


Tuesday 


On the program, Tuesday afternoon was 
set down for a social feature, but it hap 
pened to be raining, the 
decided to hold a special session which 
would enable it to overtake the topics held 
over from the morning. In opening the 
session the chairman called on Mr. C. E. 
Howard, one of the pioneers of the forward 
movement in the West, to say a few words. 
Mr. Howard, who was cordially greeted, 
spoke as follows: 

This is my first opportunity to attend a Gregg 
convention—although, as Mr. Hagar has said, 
| have for a long time been connected with the 
for I have been so far away that 
it has been impossible to 
meet with the writers of the 
system. I had occasion to 
come East this year, and 
with a great deal of diffi- 
culty arranged my work so 
that I could have the pleas- 
ure of being here at the 
time of this convention. Mr. 
Gregg asked me to say a 
few words to the teachers 
and friends of the system 
assembled, and I feel a little 
out of place in doing it because I have been 
out of shorthand work for five or six years. 
And while I have been out of the work, the 
system has gone on and I am now a “has been,” 
and that is just one step better than a “never 
was.” I was asked by Mr. Gregg to talk about 
anything that appealed to me, and I said I 
would be glad to talk about a half a minute 
and then quit. I feel a good deal like the 
good old Methodist brother, one of the old fel- 
lows who gets up and wanders away on his 
subject. He got up in the Experience Meet- 
ing and said, “Brothers and Sisters, I really 
don’t know what to say.” Some irresponsible 
person on the back seat said, “Say ‘Amen’ and 
sit down.” Well, I say “Amen.” I won't sit 
down right away, but will presently. I say 
“Amen” very heartily to the gospel of Gregg 
Shorthand, to which you have been listening. 


so Association 


movement 





C. E. Howarp 


An Interesting Story 


My experience with Gregg Shorthand has 
been a very, very satisfactory experience. | 
found that Gregg is good for a whole lot of 
things: speed, accuracy—-and money on_ the 
side. Of course, the money part of it is only 
incidental; all of you have higher aims in life. 
You desire to engage in the uplift of man- 
kind and not in the accumulation of wealth. 
I found that Gregg Shorthand was easier to 
learn than the other systems, and that pupils 
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than he had from listening to papers and 
discussions in the various teachers’ meet- 
ings he had attended in the last ten years. 


Afternoon 

in Gregg Shorthand were more encouraged 
than others. A lady came to me when I 
was conducting the San Francisco Business 


College and told me that she had a daughter 
with very poor health, who had become de- 
spondent and felt that there was nothing left 
for her to do. She could not go to school and 
could not learn anything. Accordingly, she 
wished to find something which would interest 
her. I told her that I was not running a sani- 
torium for the purpose of restoring other 
people’s health, but that I would see what we 
could do for the daughter. I succeeded in in- 
teresting her in shorthand, and she took hold 
of it with intelligence and enthusiasm and made 
wonderful progress. In due time, we showed 
her that she would be able to step out into the 
business world and find a place ready and 
waiting for her. Under the stimulus of her 
interest in shorthand and her success with it, 
she recovered her health and secured a good 
position in a bank. Later her mother came 
to me and said that for what I had done for 
her daughter she would have been willing to 
pay a doctor a thousand dollars. I said, “I 
am a doctor.” (Laughter and applause.) 
When I told this story to Mr. Gregg some 
years ago, he said, “I knew Gregg Shorthand 
was good for a whole lot of things, but this is 
the first time I learned that it was good for 
medicinal purposes.” (Laughter.) 


His Experience With Systems 

Years ago when Gregg Shorthand first came 
to notice, I was engaged in teaching a Pit- 
manic system. The instruction in shorthand 
in the whole of California at that time was 
given up to the Eclectic system. I started in 
with the Pitman system. By turning out better 
work with the Pitman in the course of time | 
drove the other system out of business in that 
part of the country. The Pitman system was 
then about the only system taught in California, 
except one, the Marsh, which is an offshoot of 
the Graham. I was thoroughly dissatisfied in 
many respects with the Pitman system, and 
about this time I happened to run across a 
dictation magazine in which there was an ad- 
vertisement of a school of Gregg Shorthand in 
New York conducted by Mr. Frank Rutherford. 
It had a line or two written in Gregg Short- 
hand, and I liked the ease of the appearance 
of it—the smoothness of it. I thought, “Cer- 
tainly, if that system is legible, it is the system 
of shorthand for me, because I can see the 
elements of great ease of execution in it.” 1 
wrote Mr. Rutherford and asked him to send 
me a copy of the text-book. He did better than 
that; he sent me Mr. Gregg’s address and also 
gave Mr. Gregg my address, and we got into 
Mr. Gregg challenged me to 


correspondence. 
I am irish also, and 


learn the Gregg system. 
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So I did take it up, and 
correspondence for 


I don’t take a dare. 
we exchanged shorthand 


some time. It was pretty rocky on my part, 
wasn’t it, Mr. Gregg? (Laughter.) (Mr. 
Gregg: “I decline to be interviewed.”) Every 


time I tried to strike a “d” stroke it was like 
killing a snake. It was not very long after- 
ward that I entered the lists as an advocate 
of Gregg Shorthand. The fellows that I beat 
out of the Eclectic have now come over, nearly 
every one of them, to take the Gregg. 

I was interested in the presentations. One 
of the lessons in which I take a good deal of 
delight is the one about the omission of “R.” 
As one of the gentlemen said, we are taught in 
the beginning that any sound that is indistinct 
can safely be omitted. So I speak on the omis- 
sion of “R” and call attention that “R” is 
usually omitted after the short or medium 
sounds of vowels. You will find that to be a 
pretty close statement of it. It is very indis- 
tinctly spoken and given no accent at all. 


The Power of Concentration 


I am not going to say anything about teach- 
ing shorthand because you know all about that; 
more than I do. I think the procession will 
be a long time going on in the same way. 
There is one thing I always urge on the teacher, 
and that is concentration. Get the students’ 
minds on their work. That is the secret of 
accomplishing things. The human mind is 
capable of doing things practically without 
limit. The difficulty is to get the faculties of 
the mind concentrated on the work in hand. I 
illustrate it to my pupils and to others in this 
way: I visited the St. Louis Fair. While there 
I saw an apparatus intended to concentrate the 
rays of the sun. We can hardly think of any- 
thing in the universe with which we are familiar 
that contains less apparent power than the 
rays of the sun. We can spread out our hands 
and feel the warmth of it, and know that it 
freckles our nose, but we do not think of it 
as an engine or medium of power. Yet, by a 
simple apparatus which collected the rays of 
the sun and brought them down to bear on one 
place, I saw the operator place sheets of iron 
in front of that point and they would melt and 
run like wax. He had not created anything, 
but he had concentrated the rays of the sun 
and brought them down to one point. 
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Hydraulic Mining 

Another illustration I am going to give is one 
with which Mr. Gregg is not familiar. In Cali- 
fornia we make money. We get the material 
to make the real money, not the rag stuff, but 
the real solid-gold money. One of the processes 
in getting out the gold is hydraulic mining. 
Some of you may not be familiar with it, so | 
will explain it further. Away up in the moun- 
tains there will be a stream of water trickling 
along in the sunshine and watering and cooling 
the earth, disturbed only by the trout in the 
shady spots, and where a child’s hand will turn 
aside that stream of water. We dam up that 
stream and let it flow through a large trough 
or flume, and as it goes through it occupies less 
space. It is drawn down and down until it 
goes through a large iron pipe braced with iron 
bands to withstand the pressure. Finally it is 
drawn out until it comes out of a nozzle three 
inches in diameter. If you were to hit that 
stream of water with an axe, the axe would 
fly back. If you were to shoot a rifle bullet at 
it, the bullet would be deflected. Now, we turn 
that stream of water on the side of a hill and 
it washes away the handiwork of God, which 
took thousands of years to put there, in the 
twinkling of an eye. Trees larger than the pil- 
lars supporting the ceiling in this room are cast 
aside as though they were straw. Why? Why? 
There is no more water there than flows through 
the channel away above there where the child’s 
hand will deflect it. That water will acquire the 
same amount of fall ordinarily as by going 
down through the flume and pipe—but we con- 
centrate it! It is brought down to bear on 
one point, and the handiwork of nature is 
melted and thrown away. It washes the rock 
away and it mines the gold. 

Our minds act largely in the same way that 
we are told the rays of light act. Mind is made 
up of an incomputable number of cells. Every 
one of them relates to the governing of certain 
activities. If we get all of those different 
activities to bear on one point, the difficulty 
will melt away like iron in the rays of the sun. 
If we can bring all the powers of the mind to 
bear on the mountains of difficulty, they will 
be thrown aside like the mountain melts away 
before hydraulic pressure, and the golden grains 
of truth and achievement will materialize. (Ap- 
plause. ) 








opportunity. 
many anxious to utilize it. 


search.— W. Bourke Cochran. 


"THERES but one straight road to success, and that is merit. 
who is successful is the man who is useful. 

It cannot remain undiscovered, because it is sought by too 

A capable man on earth is more valuable than 

any precious deposit under the earth, and the object of a much more vigilant 


The man 


Capacity never lacks 
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A department of hints and helps for the learner and others. Conducted 


by John R 


The First Six Lessons 


ERHAPS you have not fully realized 
P that the first six lessons contain all 

the basic principles of the system, 
ind that your success in the study of the 
subject depends very largely upon the 
thoroughness with which you have mas 
tered these lessons. If you are not sure 
that you have every rule and principle con 
tained in the previous lessons at your 
finger-tips, so to speak, make up your mind 
to review the lessons until you can write 
every word and phrase form in them cor 
rectly and without a moment's hesitation. 
Do this and your progress with the remain 
ing lessons will be easy and rapid. 


Seventh Lesson 


TUDENTS are often inclined to say, 
S “Oh, I know how to write ‘from, 

‘was, ‘purpose, ’’—-or whatever the 
word may be. 

And they do; but they do not know how 
to write them as the expert would write 
them. 

It will surprise many beginners to know 
that many expert writers make it a practice 
to drill on the simple wordsigns and simple 
phrases. We know of one expert writer 
who made it a practice to devote about 
twenty minutes every morning to practice 
of this kind for the purpose of “limbering 
up” —“‘getting the gait,” as he expresses 
it—before going to-his daily work. 


Importance of Wordsigns 


Are we right in assuming that you ear 
nestly desire to attain a high degree of 
skill in writing shorthand, and that you 
wish to do this in the shortest possible 
time? Then, out of our long experience, 
we assure you that the complete mastery 
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of the wordsigns and simple phrases at this 
stage of the study will go a long way 
towards the accomplishment of your pur 
pose. When we say mastery, we do not 
mean merely the knowledge of what the 
wordsigns are, or how to write them cor 
rectly. No, we mean, in addition, the 
ability to write them instantly and rapidly. 
And this ability to put down these forms 
with the utmost possible rapidity can be 
acquired only by intense application—by 
writing them over and over again. 
The Reason Why 

You may ask why this will have so much 
influence in promoting efficiency. When 
the reason is made plain, we believe you 
will recognize the significance and value 
of the advice we are giving you. The rea 
son, then, is that at least two-thirds of 
all the words you will meet in ordinary 
business correspondence are to be found 
in the seventh lesson; that is to say, these 
words are so common that they constitute 
the bulk of the matter you will have to 
write in shorthand. They occur over and 
over again in every sentence of ordinary 
matter. This being the case, it will be 
clear to you that facility in writing the 
forms for these words will give you more 
time to deal with the less frequent words 
when they do occur. 

But that is not all. The skill in execu- 
tion—the habit of writing quickly—ac- 
quired by the repetition practice on the 
simple wordsigns, will increase your speed 
in writing other words. We will say, for 
instance, that you have drilled on the form 
for “was” until its execution is easy and 
mechanical. If, afterwards, in dictation, 
words like “rose,” “loss,” “nose,” occur, 
they would be written with greater facility 
because of your practice on the combina 
tion “os” in writing “was.” Hundreds of 
similar illustrations could be given. We 
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think enough has been said to impress 
you fully with the importance of a com- 
plete and ready mastery of the wordsigns. 
Practice them over and over again until 
you can write every one of them correctly ; 
then practice them for skill in executing 
them—until you have the satisfaction of 
knowing that you can write them without 
hesitation and with facility. 

How to Practice 


Many plans of acquiring the wordsigns 
have been suggested from time to time. 
Perhaps your teacher will be able to out- 
line a plan for you. Personally we have 
but one idea on the subject: the persistent 
copying of the form and the repetition of 
the word while doing so, thus connecting 
the sign with the sound of the word. 


Eighth Lesson 


HRASE-WRITING has been well 
P described as an “art within an art.” 
To the expert writer phrase-writing 
is a fascinating subject, and it has been 
more discussed than any other one prin- 
ciple in shorthand writing. 
Why Phrase-Writing Helps 
There is no doubt that a great saving of 
time and effort is effected by judicious 
phrase-writing. The purpose of joining 
words is to eliminate the loss of time occa- 
sioned by lifting the pen and in passing 
from one shorthand form to another. The 
theory is that each pen-lift is equal to a 
stroke, and therefore that every word 
joined saves time equivalent to a stroke. 
Limitations of Phrase-Writing 
This theory, however, is true only where 
there is no hesitancy in joining the words. 
Furthermore, it is not true of very long 
phrases, because such phrases destroy the 
rhythm of shorthand writing. Perhaps 
this is a little technical, but as you proceed 
a little you will understand just what we 
mean. There is no question about this: 
that a great saving of time -is effected by 
joining the commonly occurring expres- 
sions such as are given in this lesson. We 
therefore advise you to drill on these 
phrases assiduously and also on those 
given at the end of each of the preceding 
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lessons. Write se\ eral lines of each 
phrase-form and aim to write easily and 
quickly. Avoid a sluggish or hesitating 
manner of executing the phrases. What 
we said about having a ready command of 
the simple and common wordsigns applies 
with equal force to the simple and common 
phrase-forms. 
The Kind of Phrases to Practice 

It is only by much experience that you 
will gain a knowledge of just what words 
can be joined with safety and advantage, 
but this knowledge will be more quickly 
acquired through a close study of the ex- 
amples given in the text-book than in any 
other way. At first it is well to confine 
your phrasing to simple, common, every- 
day expressions consisting of not more than 
five strokes. 

A Definite Rule for *‘To"’ 

Par. 99 is now made more definite, as 
follows: “Express to by ¢ when it pre- 
cedes any word beginning with o, r, or l, 
or a down-stroke.”” If you will look at the 
examples given in Par. 99, you will see 
that this rule applies to all of them 


The Expression of ‘‘Had"’ 


The following method of expressing had 
after pronouns should be noted: 


- lad 4 a 


Key: I had, they had, we had, you had. 


The Word **Want’"’ 
Write nt for want when preceded by a 
pronoun: 


J A 
o- 2 2 °> 


Key: I want, you want, we want, they want. 


**Er-Or’’ Explained 

Bear in mind that the rule given in 
Par. 96 for the expression of er and or 
applies only when the primitive form of 
the word is a wordsign or an abbreviation. 
In the cut given herewith, you will find the 
most common illustrations of the applica- 
tion of this principle. 

Suppose you test your knowledge of the 
wordsigns and your quickness in recogniz- 
ing them by transcribing the forms given 
in the cut without looking at the key. 
Cover up the key with a slip of paper and 
see if you can transcribe all of them cor- 
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rectly. Afterwards copy the forms so that 
henceforth you will be able to write them 
without hesitation. 


Key: Accepter, acknowledger, arranger, 
booker, believer, bringer, caller, corrector, car- 
rier, causer, changer, claimer, clearer, collector, 
creditor, dealer, deliverer, director, discounter, 
effecter, follower, finder, friendlier, fuller, giver, 
governor, outer, improver, influencer, instanter, 
insurer, keeper, kinder, letterer, lighter, looker, 
marketer, mover, namer, objector, obliger, oc- 
casioner, questioner, referrer, remitter, replier, 
representer, respecter, returner, sender, ship- 
per, sider, speaker, stater, stocker, suggester, 
surer, teller, thinker, timer, truster, user, wish- 
er, valuer, worker. 


Joining ‘*‘ Er-Or’’ 
In the following words the r may be 
joined as the forms are distinctive: 


a 


C — a 


~— “= os 


Key: Bounder, greater, writer, stronger, re- 
ceiver, reporter, employer. 


a) 
Ninth Lesson 
HE Abbreviating Principle is so 
easy and natural that many stu- 
dents and writers do not fully ap- 
preciate its importance. 
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Its *‘Exhaustless Power"’ 

Speaking of this subject at the first 
convention of the G. S. A., Mr. Charles M. 
Miller said: “I have found the Abbreviat- 
ing Principle of the system and the power 
that lies behind it the most fascinating of 
studies. Now that it is so simple 
to me, and I know its exhaustless power, I 
want you to know it as well.” 

The first part of the word being fully 
written—the written in their 
natural order as they occur in the word— 
it is the simplest thing in the world for the 
stenographer to write the first part of a 
long word and drop the termination, just 
as he does in longhand; and this can be 
done without detracting from the legi- 
bility of the writing. 


vowels 


Its Adaptability 


When he goes to a new position he will, 
of course, write the words commonly used 
in that line of business somewhat fully for 
a week or two, and the writing of any word 
fully is an easy matter in a system having 
natural word-building principles and free 
from alternative forms for various letters. 
As he becomes more and more familiar 
with the phraseology of the business, he 
will abbreviate the words by writing the 
first part only. Thus in time will be de- 
veloped, without conscious effort, an ex- 
tremely brief style of writing, admirably 
adapted to the special needs of the busi- 
ness, and perfectly legible to any one 
familiar with it. 

This is the greatest merit of the Abbre- 
viating Principle—its ready adaptability 
to any line of work and to the capabilities 
of the individual. Naturally the well- 
educated stenographer with an extensive 
vocabulary will be best able ‘to give the 
Abbreviating Principle its broadest appli- 
cation. To such a steriographer its power 
is simply inexhaustible. But even the 
young stenographer can use the Abbre- 
viating Principle safely, and adapt it to 
his requirements. 


A Valuable List 


On another page you will find a list of 
words to which you can now apply this 


principle. If you practice on the words in 
this list you will increase your shorthand 
vocabulary immensely, and will notice a 
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great gain in speed in taking dictation. 
Bear in mind that these words are sup- 
posed to occur in sentences. The form 
“abbrev” would be quite clear if preceded 
and followed by other words, as in the sen- 
tence “This principle of abbrev(iation) is 
a very useful one;” or, “It is very helpful 
to abbrev(iate) words in this way.” 

When you come to the more advanced 
lessons containing long words, you will be 
able to apply the Abbreviating Principle to 
a much greater extent. 


The Omission of ‘*R’”’ 

The Reversing Principle for expressing 
r is so fully explained in the Manual that 
little can be added. Some students, how- 
ever, have difficulty in understanding and 
applying the rule for omitting r, given in 
Par. 116, and the following will make the 
rule clear and definite: 

The letter r may be safely omitted 

(a) In many words containing arch, 
arge, erge. 

Examples: Starch, large, clergy, margin. 

(b) In many words beginning with cer, 
cir, ser, sur. 

Examples: Certain, serve, surface, circle. 

(c) In words ending with verse. 

Examples: Reverse, traverse, perverse, in- 
verse. 

(d) In many words containing or. 

Examples: Sort, escort, retort. 


(e) In words beginning with war, wor. 
Examples: War, warn, ward, worse, worth. 


Reversing for ‘‘Er’’ 

Under Par. 96, “er” is expressed after 
wordsigns by disjoined r. When the 
form for the wordsign contains the last 
consonant of the word, “er” may be added 
by the reversed circle if the reversing 
principle will apply. 


a- ‘ < ~ Fm 4 


Key: Sooner, longer, firmer, turner, charger. 


The ‘‘Ers’’ Loop 


In the application of Par. 114, the loop 
should be made clearly. Don’t be afraid 


to make ers too large. In chers and 
jers especially it is well to make it very 
distinctly. Study and practice the follow- 
ing illustrations: 
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Key. Teachers, preachers, Rogers, dodgers, 
manners, readers, farmers, utters. 
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Tenth Lesson 


HE abbreviations for figures, ete., 
given in Par. 136 are worthy of 
very careful study. They are a 
great help in time of need, and are so easy 
to understand that sometimes, for that very 
reason, they are not given sufficient prac- 
tice. To those given in the book you may 
add the following: 
a S a ae” ae ay) ss se 
‘(OS Re Me = 
Key: 5 gallons, 5 barrels, 5 bushels, 5 feet, 
5 ewt., 5 degrees Fahrenheit, 5 degrees centi- 
grade, 5 o'clock. 
The ‘‘Way'’ Termination 
The “way” termination is very common, 
and when it is preceded by a consonant 
the dash is used for w instead of the hook. 
Practice the illustrations in the book— 
roadway, Broadway, gateway, headway— 
and add these: Norway, doorway, Solway, 
Midway, cutaway, hallway, causeway, 
gangway, tramway. 


Eleventh Lesson 


T is important to know that com and 

and con are expressed by k only when 

a consonant follows. Ifa vowel follows, 
write km for com and kn for con, thus: 


a 7. aang 


Key: Comedy, comma, comic, connive, con- 
note. 

This applies to words beginning with 
comm, as “commotion” (compare with 
“caution’’), “commence,” etc. See exam- 
ples given in Manual. The only excep- 
tion to the above rule is the word “‘com- 
mittee,” in which the second m is omitted 
because the form is legible and the word 
frequent. 
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Exercise on Abbreviating Principle 
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Key to the Above Plate 


1, Abandon, abbreviate, absent, absolute, ac- 
custom, alphabet, ambassador, animal, 
anonymous, answer, apologize. 

2. Appreciate, April, arbitrary, arrive, asso- 
ciation, astronomy, attitude, attribute, 
August, auxiliary, balance, baptize. 

. Brilliant, calculate, cancel, capable, catalog, 

Catholic, celebrate, certificate, children, 
citizen. 

Collateral, co-operate, cordial, cosmopolitan, 
curious, custom, December, decide, de- 
gree, deliberate, demonstrate. 

. Derive, dictate, dictionary, diligence, dis- 
appoint, discount, doctrine, doubt, edu- 
cate, eloquent, emancipate. 

- Eminent, England, Episcopal, 
essential, establish, estimate, 


~ 


- 


or 


> 


especially, 
evaporate, 


familiar, February, financial, frequent. 


7. General, glorious, gratitude, horizontal, il- 
lustrate, imagine, immediate, inaugurate, 
innocent, involve. 





8. January, jurisdiction, jurisprudence, knowl- 


edge, language, legal, length, liberty, 
local, loyal. 
9. Magazine, malicious, material, matter, } 


memorandum, method, military, miracu- 
lous, moderate. : 


10. Nature, navigate, necessary, neglect, nego- 
tiate, number, numerous, observe, obvi- 
ous, October, opportunity, original. 


11. Pamphlet, perceptible, perfect, permanent, 
pernicious, perpendicular, perseverance, 
philosophy, pleasant, pleasure, plenipo- 
tentiary. 
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12. Policy, popular, possible, poverty, power, 
prefer, prejudice, preliminary, prepare, 
preponderance, prerogative, Presbyterian. 

13. Present, preside, private, privilege, promi- 
nent, rapid, rather, relinquish, remem- 
ber, remonstrate, Rev. (reverend). 

14. Ridicule, sacrifice, scrupulous, separate, 
September, several, signature, similar, 
simultaneous, singular, social, special, 
specify. 

15. Splendid, (succeed), sufficient, 
synonymous, testimonial, tranquil, travel, 
trifle, unanimous, union, vulgar. 


Q@ 
Twelfth Lesson mw 


HIS lesson is very important and 
T should be carefully studied. A 

point often overlooked is this—that 
the prefix is placed above the line and 
the rest of the word-form on the line. If 
the table given at the top of page 101 in 
the Manual is thoroughly understood, and 
the examples practiced intelligently and 
with proper attention, the lesson will seem 
very easy. 


success 


Extension of ‘‘Tr’’ Principle 
An extension of the “Tr” principle was 
recently adopted to express liter, thus: 


> 


. . s ‘ , «© ° 


Key. Literal, literary, literature, illiterate. 


, 


‘*Gent,”’ *‘Gence,"’ *‘Gency’ 


Note the forms for the words intelligent 
and intelligence. We have known some 
mistakes in transcripts to be made by ste- 
nographers through not having mastered 
the correct forms for these words. Other 
examples are: 

OPT Ut aI WOT 

( ( ar 

Key: Diligent, diligence, indulgent,  in- 
dulge(nce), contingent, contingency. 


—— 7h 
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A Little Fun With the Wordsigns 
A GOOD many had fun with the word- 


sign puzzle given in the August 
number, but Mrs. Allen E. Herrick, 
of Manchester, New Hampshire, submitted 
the best answers, and is awarded the dic- 
tionary. Miss Maude E. Brener, of Man- 
kato, Minn., was a close second. Some of 
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the answers were very ingenious. For 
example, the answer to the fifth question 
was given by several as “tea” (beheading 
it or at); from-rom (rum) was also given 
in answer to this question; but the correct 
solution is “‘mail-ale.”” The answer to the 
eighth question was given also as “can-an” 

which seems to be just about as good 
an answer as the correct version. The six- 
teenth was solved “‘speak-peek” and also 
“use-see”—the latter is more logical, as 
“peek” means a sly look with the lids 
partly closed, or through a crevice. Be- 
sides it is a colfoquialism. “See” is 
more comprehensive. Question seventeen 
brought out a grist of answers, ranging 
from “like-Ike” through “liberty-Bertie,” 
“why-Hy,” “thank-Hank,’—on down to 
“agent-gent.”” 

Questions 

1. Behead a pronoun and leave another pro- 
noun, 

2. Behead a wordsign and leave a _ shoe- 
maker's tool. 

3. Behead a wordsign and leave a fight. 

4. Behead a wordsign and be sick. 

5. Behead a wordsign and leave a favorite 
English drink. 

6. Behead a wordsign and leave a wing. 
7. Behead a wordsign and leave a little boy. 

8. Behead a wordsign and leave a little 
girl’s name. 

9. Behead a wordsign and leave a float. 

10. Behead a wordsign and leave an addition 
to a house. 

11. Behead a wordsign and leave a religious 
ceremony. 

12. Behead a wordsign and leave practical 
skill. 

13. Behead a wordsign and leave a fruit. 

14. Behead a wordsign and leave a fish. 

15. Behead a wordsign and take sight. 

16. Behead a wordsign and leave a verb 
meaning to behold. 

17. Behead a wordsign and leave a man’s 
nickname, 


Solutions 
1. your-our (she-he) 10, tell-ell 
2. call-awl ll. write-rite 
3. about-bout 12, part-art 
4. till, bill, will-ill 13. speech-peach 
5. mail-ale 14. deal-eel 
6. opinion-pinion 15. name-aim 
7. glad-lad 16. use-see (speak-peck) 
8. truth-Ruth 17. like-Ike. 
9. draft-raft 


@ 


How does the size of your outlines com- 
pare with the standard notes in your text- 
book? Write small. 
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Mr. Swem’s Notes in 170 Adams Trophy Test 


N the opposite page will be found a 
fac-simile of Mr. Swem’s notes 
taken in the 170 test of the Adam’s 

Trophy contest—the test on which he 
established a world’s record for accuracy. 
The notes are a part of the first minute's 
take and are given because the three errors 
Mr. Swem made in the whole test occurred 
in this minute. 

In the fifth line, second word, the word 
“saw” was transcribed “show;” the fourth 
word in the eleventh line is distinctly 
written “greater” and was so transcribed. 
This was a clear case of mishearing as 
the word should have been “great.” In 
the fifteenth line, last word, the word 
“sent” stands out distinct, bold, unmis- 
takable, yet through one of those strange, 
unaccountable hypnotic perversities that 
affect us all at times, and cause us to do 
the thing we will not to do at all, Mr. 
Swem transcribed it “send.” 

It will be seen from his signature and 
the first few lines of the notes that Mr. 
Swem was somewhat nervous—and natur- 
ally so! But in a few moments he re- 
covered his poise, and the rest of the notes 
stand out sharp, clear, distinctive. 

To the practical writer of shorthand, it 
is obvious that this matter at the speed was 
“easy —for him! The deliberately writ- 
ten, flowing outlines indicate perfect con- 
trol. There is not the slightest indication 
of hurry or uncertainty. There is an- 
other characteristic of the notes that is 
worth studying. Mr. Swem believes in 
simplicity of outline, and writes the sys- 
tem with remarkable fidelity to the text- 
book principles. He does not phrase 
much; he does not hesitate to write an 


outline fully—note the word “conflagra- 
tion.”” But even on that outline there is a 
swing and grace to it that indicates thai 
it came from his pen positively and un- 
hesitatingly. 

The notes have lost their beauty some- 
what in the reproduction. Mr. Swem 


.writes with purple ink, and in order to 


make a reproduction from purple ink it is 
necessary for the engraver to go through 
an intricate process. Mr. Swem uses the 
regulation notebook with the line down 
the center. As the page was too large 
for reproduction in this magazine without 
reducing the size of the notes, we have 
given only one column of his notes and 
cut off two or three lines of that. Another 
thing affecting them, and causing them to 
depart somewhat from Mr. Swem’s usual 
style, is the fact that he changed his whole 
style of penmanship movement during the 
time he was training for the contest, and 
the new method of writing had not yet be- 
come a fixed habit. We say this not to 
apologize for the notes—they need no 
apology !—but to show some of the diffi- 
culties he worked under, and in spite of 
which defeated many of the greatest 
writers of the world. 

We believe that every student and writer 
of shorthand will derive some benefit from 
an examination of these notes. First, be- 
cause of what they stand for—the making 
of a world’s record. Second, because they 
show simplicity and ease of execution of 
the system as written by an expert—boy 
though he is. And third, because they 


will stimulate and inspire every student of 
the art to equal, if possible, Mr. Swem’s 
records. 





Some Snap-Shots of Mr. Swem 
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speed. Be on the outlook for it. 
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Next month we shall publish an article 
by Mr. Swem on methods of acquiring 
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Key to Mr. Swem's Notes 


I think that rather too much fuss has been 
made about this meeting. It is literally and 
exactly what you described it in your requisi- 
tion to be—the wish of the business men who 
saw some ground for suspicion in the govern- 
ment proposals to hear my opinions on that 
point. From that moment it has developed into 
a sort of national conflagration—for which 
neither you nor I are responsible. You did me 
a great honor, commercial men of the second 
city of the Empire, in wishing to know my 
views on this most momentous measure; and in 
sending me your requisition you sent me a 
challenge which I could not in honor or hon- 
esty decline. Painful as it is to me in many 
respects to speak as I must speak to-day, but 
conscious also, as I am, that the position that I 
have held in the confidence of my sovereign and 
the country could not allow my absolute silence 
ata 


, )s 


VEZ 
More Kind Words 


The cover design of the September num- 
ber is such an improvement over the old 
that 1 feel that I must write to tell you 
about it. You have the best design now 
it would be possible to get.—S. P. Rich- 
mond, Attorney-at-Law, Charleston, W. 
Va. 

ss 7 

You said in the September number, 
“Our aim: To make each number of the 
magazine worth the subscription price for 
the entire year.” And you made a bull's 
eye!—D.G. H. (Address not given.) 

” * + 

The September issue has arrived. I wish 
to congratulate you upon the excellent ap- 
pearance and the many merits of the new 
number. The magazine has become in- 
dispensable to every teacher, student and 
writer.—William B. Curtis, principal of 
the commercial department, Dunkirk Com- 
mercial High School, Dunkirk, N. Y. 


am - * 


“IT am in receipt of the September num- 
ber of the Gregg Writer, and although I 
have had it but two days, it has been read 
through by ten people, and there will be 
two new scholars in the local Gregg school 
as a result. Such enthusiasm over a single 
number I have never seen, which is more 
than gratifying to an old-timer.—J. E. 
Romero, El Paso, Texas. 
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Shorthand Speedgram No. 8 


|Under this heading we shall print, from time to time, pithy suggestions as to the methods 
of acquiring speed in shorthand writing. These suggestions will be selected from the writings of 
eminent shorthand writers.—ditor. | 
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Keep On 
N writing from dictation, it should be an invariable rule never to allow 


one’s self to pause when a difficult or doubtful word or phrase is en- 

countered. It should be understood that whenever the rate of dicta- 
tion (whatever it may be) has been settled, the reader shall mercilessly 
proceed at that rate, and shall be no more indulgent of the writer's occa- 
sional slowness than an actual speaker would be. Nothing can more surely 
lead to ‘‘a sluggish mental process’* or more surely delay the acquisition of 
speed, than for the writer to indulge the habit of pausing and pondering 
upon every uncommon word, or what is still worse, suspending the dicta- 
tion in order that his doubts as to an outline may be settled by reference 
to a dictionary ora text-book. ‘‘Keep on’’ should be the inflexible rule 
for writer and reader. 

If the preparatory discipline recommended in previous pages has been 
followed, the writer should be able to get down the difficult words some- 
how, without ‘‘making a break;’’ and if not, better a hundred times that 
there should be an absolute hiatus in his notes than that he should be 
humored by allowing him to pause and ponder—a habit which, if indulged, 
must disappoint the hope of ever becoming a rapid writer. 

Pausing and pondering upon hard words, while the dictation is accom- 


* * 


Off-Hand Word- Writing 


S a means of averting sluggish habits of mind and hand, and a most 
A important discipline in other respects, nothing can be more beneficial 
to the student than to write off-hand from dictation, words upon 
which he has had no previous practice, but which can be correctly written 
in accordance with the principles he is learning or is supposed to have 
mastered. These exercises cannot be too copious, if the words be prop- 
erly chosen. The student, of course, should not be called upon to write 
any word whose proper outline is constructed according to principles yet 
to be acquired, or any word for which a wordsign is subsequently pro- 
vided. As the learner proceeds with the study of the principles, these dic- 
tation exercises should be adapted to the successive stages of his progress. 
The words dictated may call into play, not one principle alone, but several 
principles already familiarized. Sometimes a single word may illustrate 
two or three abbreviating rules. 
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modatingly retarded or suspended, will never teach one how to write such 

words when the speaking goes right on. 
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From “Factors of Shorthand Speed,"’ by David Wolfe Browne, late Official Stenographer, House of Represent 
atives, Washington, D.C, 





Plate Writing Exercise 


Next month authoritative shorthand plates will be published for the “advance key” given 


below. 


Write up this matter in the best shorthand of which you are capable, verifying from 


your text-book any points of theory about which you are doubtful, and put the notes aside 


to be compared next month with the authoritative plates. 


This will enable you to find out 


exactly where you are weak on the principles and wordsigns, and will point the way to 


judicious review. 





HE way in which names originate is 

always a fascinating study. Did 

you ever stop to think how you got 
your own name? It would be interesting 
to trace its origin in some good genealog- 
ical library. Consideration of how words 
have changed in the process of the devel- 
opment of language, how new words are 
introduced, how their meaning is often 
perverted, also offers an interesting and 
profitable study. In this month's plate- 
writing exercise a story clipped from 
“Youth’s Companion,” the purely acci- 
dental way in which “Cape Nome” and the 
city of Nome, Alaska, got their names, fur- 
nishes an illustration of how many names 
originate by mere accident. It also fur- 
nishes an example of how careful we 
should be of vowels, notwithstanding the 


way in which they are neglected in the 
old-time shorthand systems. 

But don’t let your interest in the story 
keep you from putting it into your very 


best style of shorthand. A good way to 
prepare an exercise of this kind is to first 
read over the matter, noting the words 
and phrases that are new, and practicing 
them each a few times. Then write the 
whole article. 


How Nome Was Named 


At last the mystery which has always hung 
over the source and meaning of the word Nome, 
the name of the cape and the city in Alaska, 
has been solved. A drafting clerk in the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey office has confessed that 
he—quite unintentionally—enriched geography 
with this musical monosyllable. “No one,” he 
says, “was more surprised than I when I saw 
the name on the map. It happened in this way: 

“When the rush to Alaska took place on the 
discovery of rich gold deposits in the Klondike 
in the early "90s the Government found it neces- 
sary to make more complete maps of that then 
little-known country. Surveying parties were 
rushed to the field, and as fast as their notes 
and plots were sent back to Washington they 
were turned over to this office to make the offi- 
cial maps. ‘There were many parties in the 
field, and the maps were being continually called 


for by the gold seekers. Hence for some months 
our office was rushed night and day. 

“Now it fell to my lot to draft a map of the 
Alaskan coast that runs southeast from Bering 
Strait. This map was to be made from the 
field notes and plots sent by the surveying party 
in that district. Such notes and plots always 
contain the names of prominent mountains, 
capes, inlets and the like. 

“In making the tracing of the coast down 
from Bering Strait I came across a headland 
for which neither notes nor plots furnished a 
name. Accordingly, I made a pencil note at 
the point, putting the word ‘name?’ with an 
interrogation point after it, thinking that the 
chief, when he edited the map, would put in the 
name, if it had one, or would think up one if it 
hadn't. In the hurry of the work, and due also 
to the fact, I presume, that I had written the 
letter ‘a’ in the word ‘name’ very much like ‘o,’ 
the matter was passed by the revisers, and my 
map was sent to the engravers in that shape. 

“A few weeks afterward I was astonished, on 
looking over a stack of maps just engraved 
from my original, to see this particular head- 
land designated thereon as ‘Cape Nome.’ When, 
shortly afterward, gold was discovered in the 
vicinity and a camp established there, the town 
took the name of the cape, and is called ‘Nome’ 
to this day.” 

So there is something in a name, after all, 
especially when one of the letters is written in- 


distinctly. 


7 


Learn to look for the light. Positively 
refuse to harbor shadows and blots, and 
the deformed, the disfigured, the dis- 
cordant. Hold to those things that give 
pleasure, that are helpful and inspiring, 
and you will change your whole way of 
looking at things, will transform your 
character in a very short time.—Orison 
Swett Marden. 

* 7 * 

Life will give us whatever we put into 
it. In a way, it is just like a bank. Put 
joy into the world and it will come back 
to you with compound interest, but you 
can't check out either money or happiness 
when you have no deposits.—O fice A ppli- 
ances. 
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A Bate in Bistory 


(For key to this plate see September issue, page 59.) 
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subscribers 


name and ad 


* you should turn back in your files of 


I 
I old Gregg Writers to the Exchange 





directory of May, 1910, you would 
find the names of two Greggites, the fifth 
and the last on the list, whom fate, or 
chance, or whatever else you wish to call 
it except propinquity, drew together, and 
having drawn together did not rest until 
it had made the bond unbreakable. 

Perhaps all of you did not subscribe to 
the magazine that long ago, and for your 
enlightenment, we shall have to disclose the 
names of these newly married young peo- 
ple. 

Mr. James W. young 
Chicagoan, or was until last fall, when he 
went West to seek a larger fortune for his 
bride-to-be. His record in Gregg School 
was an excellent one during his attendance 
there from July to November, 1907, and 
he was very successful in his work for the 
Chicago Engineering Company by whom 
he was employed on leaving school. But 
James was ambitious, especially so after he 
had corresponded with Miss Mabel Hughes 
for a time and had visited at her home in 
Portland, Michigan. So, last November 
he accepted a post in the Los Angeles office 
of the Santa Fe Railway, and he did so 
well in his new surroundings that August 
of this year witnessed a wedding at Port- 
land. Our good wishes follow Mr. and 
Mrs. Southwell to Los Angeles, where they 
will make their home. 


Southwell is a 


And now why not make this more of a 
have 


“readers own page?” There must 
been other cases of interesting correspond- 
ence resulting from membership in the 
Exchange, though this is perhaps the first 
wedding. Send in your experience; they 
will be welcomed by the rest of the fra- 
ternity ! 

The latest bulletin shows the following 
new candidates for membership; 


Postcarditis 


In this department we will publish each month the names of the 
hand who desire to exchange postals “written in shorthand” wit) 
in various parts of the world 
to this magazine 
tress to the GREGG WRITER, Chicago, Til 





writers of Gregg Short- 
other writers of the system 


There is no charge for enrollment, but all applicants must be 


Names are not repeated afer first publication. Send your 


G. H. 
tralia. 

Bessie Fielding, Hill St., Wooloowin, Bris- 
bane, Queensland, Australia. 

B. G. Harding, Paddington, Brisbane, Queens- 
land, Australia. 

Prof. Milton S. 
Rogers, Ohio. 
. Elizabeth Dassow, 88 Florence Ave., Steger, 

1. 

Walter Hansen, 302 E. Clark St., Albert Lea, 
Minn. 


Deberg, Marburg, Queensland, Aus- 


Hopkins, Carnegie College, 


J. W. Thomas, Summer Lees, Berry St., 
Queenstown, C. C., South Africa. ; 
George M. Hada, Hotel Butler, Seattle, 


Wash. 

Susie Doran, 7 Fort St.. W., care Pere Mar- 
quette Railroad, Detroit, Mich. 

Anna Kapnick, 439 N. Monroe St., Traverse 
City, Mich. 

Mr. Gonzaga Bergeron, St. Norbert’s College, 
West De Pere, Wis. 

Elmer Brozeau, St. Norbert’s College, West 
De Pere, Wis. 

H. Desjardins, St. Norbert’s College, West 
De Pere, Wis. 

May Downes, Box 43, Le Kuite, King County, 
New Zealand. : 
— Wannag, 342 Murray St., Elizabeth, 

Mr. J. E. Romero, 1013 California St. El 
Paso, Tex. (Prefers cards from foreign coun- 
tries and the Eastern States.) 

M. Irene Mickley, 173 Ohio St., Millvale, Pa. 

Anna L. Fern, 6523 Rhodes Ave., Chicago. 

Nellie Gregg, 2625 P St., Lincoln, Nebr. 
— Garretson, 717 E. Oak St., Taylorville, 

Sophia Harbulak, care Vigo Cooperage Com- 
pany, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Mr. Creed Neeper, Federal Bldg., Sheridan, 
Wyo. 

Miss Frances Thomas, Summer Lees, Berry 
St., Queenstown, C. C., South Africa. P 

EK. J. Wall, St. Norbert’s College, West De 
Pere, Wis. 

Benita Wilkins, 2208 James St., Bellingham, 
Wash. 

Elsie Neher, 1326 Dock St., Bellingham, Wash. 

Mildred Fox, 2402 Walnut St., Bellingham, 
Wash. 

Charles H. Wolters, 3838 Tacoma Ave., South 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Frank J. Groser, 388 Newton Bldg., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Raymond Foster, Sikeston, Mo. 
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ARTIFICIAL LIGHT HARMFUL START OF TRAIN DISPATCHING 
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A New Epoch in Rapid Shorthand Writing 


HE forward movement has gained a 
wonderful impetus through the re- 
markable records made in the short- 

hand speed contests of the National Short- 
hand Reporters’ Association. From all 
over the country come letters that are bub- 
bling over with enthusiasm. The messages 
of congratulation from teachers and school 
managers are gratifying indeed, but the 
most satisfactory feature of our mail is the 
evidence of the inspiring effect the records 
made by Mr. Swem, Miss Werning, and 
Miss Tarr have had on writers of the 
system everywhere. When Wright demon- 
strated the possibilities of the aeroplane, it 
was not long before others followed in his 
wake. So it will be in the matter of short- 
hand records. Last year Mr. Gurtler led 
the way by winning the Miner Medal in 
competition with fourteen writers of other 
systems, most of them having had much 
longer experience than he; and now Swem 
has outdistanced eighteen writers of o'er 
systems, among whom were the best-known 
experts of the world. 

It should not be forgotten that the 
records of all the contests that have been 
held show practically no advance in speed 


by the writers of the old geometrical sys- 
tems. The records of Mr. Dement twenty 
years ago and the records of to-day show 
very little difference, and this is true of the 
various contests in recent years in which 
the same writers have taken part. It is 
evident from this that the greatest experts 
in the older systems have reached their 
limit. On the other hand, it would be 
absurd to suppose that a boy of eighteen, 
who began shorthand in a night school 
three years ago, and who has never had 
reporting experiencce, has exhausted—or 
come anywhere near exhausting—the speed 
possibilities of the system he writes. Yet 
this boy, in competition with the greatest 
experts of the old geometrical systems, 
established a world’s record for accuracy 
on difficult matter at 170 words a minute, 
and in addition established a record of 237 
words a minute on a jury charge—ten 
words a minute higher than the previous 
world’s record! And more than this, he 
defeated all of these in one or 
more of the contests who have 
had from two to six times his experience. 

What does it mean? It means that in 
the near future shorthand speed and ac- 


writers 
writers 
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curacy will go forward beyond the. highest 
mark set by the writers of the old geometri- 
cal systems. The chief obstacles to speed 
with the old systems have been zig-zag and 
vertical movements, shading, position-writ- 
ing, minute distinctions of form, ete. It 
is no longer necessary to learn a system 
burdened with these difficulties. Now let 
us go forward! Who will be the first to 
establish that higher mark? 
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“Why?” 
many months Pitman & 
had a display advertisement 
headed “Why do you suppose the 
Teachers’ College of Columbia University, 
New York, adopted Isaac Pitman Short- 
hand ?”’ 
The answer to the conundrum was never 


Isaac 


OR 


Sons 


given; but we “ Because 
they have not 
tems.” 

The advertisement contained this high- 
“As 
go the universities and colleges, so go the 
We think not—not in this coun- 


suppose it was, 


investigated modern sys- 


sounding quotation from Gladstone: 


nations. 


try anyway, at least so far as commercial 


education is concerned. 

Now comes the announcement that the 
Teachers’ College of Columbia University 
has discontinued the Isaac Pitman and 
adopted Graham Shorthand! And there 
is a sound of weeping and wailing coming 
from the direction of Isaac Pitman & Sons’ 
offices. 

It is now the turn of the Graham people 
to ask “Why?” But we sincerely hope 
they will not use that particular quotation 
from Gladstone. Certainly we shall not 
do so when our turn comes. 
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Shorthand “Evercirculators” 


N his address as president of the Gregg 

Shorthand Association, Mr. Hagar 

made a suggestion which seems likely 
to become a factor of importance in the 
development of higher standards of teach- 
ing. In order that teachers and writers 
who were not present may understand the 
suggestion thoroughly, we print Mr. 
Hagar’s remarks: 
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I have often thought that while this Asso- 
ciation is productive of an amount 
of good for all those who attend its conven- 
tions and for those who read its proceedings, 
and, of course, the students who benefit by the 
improved methods of instruction which are de- 
veloped, yet we do not accomplish all that we 
might do because the Association meets but once 
a year and many teachers are not able to at- 
tend. It does seem to me that, with the unity 
of spirit that permeates our movement, we 
should be able to establish method by 
which teachers might be able to communicate 
with each other in a systematic way all through 
the year. It has been suggested. that if the 
members of the Association establish what is 
known in other countries as “Shorthand Ever 
circulators” they would derive a great deal of 
pleasure and benefit from their operation. 

Let me describe to you the nature of an 
evercirculator. The membership consists of ten 
or twelve persons—preferably those who reside 
in adjacent states, so that no time is lost in 
communicating with one another. The first step 
is to procure a loose-leaf manuscript book and 
to supply each member with a quantity of suit- 
able paper for use in the particular loose-leaf 
book adopted. The first member of the ever 
circulator then writes a paper or letter in 
shorthand on any subject which he thinks would 
be of interest to the other members. In _ the 
case of an evercirculator established among 
teachers, it would be wise for them to discuss 
their teaching problems, the arrangement of 
their courses of study, the outlines for words 
and phrases—and all those topics which ‘re- 
late to the work they are doing. Having 
finished his paper, the first member then sends 
the book to the second member, who reads the 
first paper and, if he thinks fit, adds a page of 
criticism on the outlines for words and phrases 
contained in it or on any inconsistencies which he 
may discover, with suggestions. He then adds 
a few pages, either discussing the article writ- 
ten by the first member or writing another 
article on a topic of interest to him. The book 
is then sent to a third member, and so on until 
it comes back to the first member, who takes 
out the pages contributed by him and sub 
stitutes another article. 

I think this description will give you a good 
idea of the plan, and I believe you will realize 
that its practical working will develop a great 
deal of interest and be a source of pleasure to 
those taking part in it. I recommend that a 
committee of five be appointed to investigate 
this matter and organize such an evercirculator 
among the members of this Association with the 
understanding that it is to be confined to those 
who are members of the Association. This will 
be an additional inducement for membership in 
our organization and confine the workings of 
the plan to those who show by their member- 
ship in the organization a live interest in the 
work we are doing. 

The recommendation was referred to a 
committee representative 
teachers, and was favorably reported on at 


lmense 


some 


composed of 
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the business meeting. The report was 
adopted, and Miss Kitty Dixon, of Gregg 
School, Chicago, was elected secretary for 
the purpose of organizing the groups of 
evercirculators. Any teachers who desire 
to take part in the work of these evercircu- 
lators should therefore send their names 
to Miss Dixon. 

We see no reason why the benefits of the 
evercirculator idea should be confined to 
teachers. It seems to us that reporters, for 
instance, would find such a plan of immense 
interest and value in the way of exchang 
ing ideas as to “‘short-cuts,” etc., and even 
commercial stenographers, or those who 
use shorthand for cultural purposes, would 
derive a great deal of pleasure and satis 
faction from this plan of intercommunica- 
tion with others interested in the same sub- 
jects. 

We hope to see the evercirculator idea 
grow. 


Rockefeller and Shorthand 


NDER the caption “Learn Short- 
| | hand” the Boston Globe of Septem- 

ber 19 has this very sensible edi- 
torial: 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller shows the religious 
side of his character by taking notes of a ser- 


mon in order to read it to his sick wife. The 
note-taking habit is a useful one. When this 
great financier becomes his own stenographer, 
he is indulging in a pleasant occupation. 

A knowledge of shorthand is a good accom- 
plishment for any one. Its usefulness is un- 
questioned. Any one capable of taking phono- 
graphic notes need not necessarily be speedy 
enough for professional work. If one can 
merely take notes two or three times as fast 
as he could by using longhand, he can catch 
and preserve important data. 

For most Americans a knowledge of short 
hand is of far more importance than the ac- 
quirement of a foreign language, as the latter 
cannot be used often and is easily forgotten. 
In the public schools its pursuit would soon 
make pupils better spellers and writers, as well 
as more accurate in their pronunciation and 
grammar. 

The value of shorthand as a cultural and 
practical subject is not as fully recognized 
as it should be. We often hear business 
and professional men say, “How I wish I 
knew shorthand!’ They realize what a 
help it would be in making memoranda, in 
recording data quoted by publi¢ speakers, 
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and in a hundred other But the 
odium attaching to shorthand because of 
the 
tricities’’ of the old geometrical systems has 
deterred most people from taking up the 
study except those who wish to make use 
of it as a means of livelihood, or a lever to 
advancement. And many of those who do 
acquire it in this way fail to realize what 
a splendid accomplishment it is, and how 
greatly it may add to their culture and to 
their pleasure in life. 

A revolution is now going on, and in the 
course of the next believe 
shorthand will become popular with all 


ways. 


“complexities, perplexities and eccen- 


few vears we 


classes of people. 


Brevities 

In the Chicago Sunday Record-Herald 
of September 10th there appeared a 
thoughtful article, “Business Education of 
To-day—A Grave Undertaking,” by Mr. 
Morton MacCormac. Mr. MacCormac tells 
briefly the story of the development of 
business education, mentions the opposi 
tion which formerly existed to the private 
schools, and then emphasizes the spirit of 
co-operation in this branch of education 
which is now making itself felt through 
out the country. He says: “The business 
school of to-day stands for a strong de- 
velopment of courses along both vocational 
and non-vocational lines, with the thought 
that the student who has not had oppor- 
tunity or desire to go up the long, winding 
stair which leads to a degree may, through 
the courses here provided, have opportunity 
not alone to get the essential training of 
the business course, but in addition to learn 
of men what they have done and what they 
are doing toward general achievement.” 

Si 


The Kansas Shorthand Writers’ Asso 
ciation has been organized in Topeka, 
Kansas, and we have received a copy of 
the excellent Constitution adopted by the 
new body. The Constitution states: “The 
purpose of this Association is to establish 
and maintain a proper standard of steno- 
graphic proficiency ; and, by systematic dic- 
tation at as frequent intervals as practic- 
able, keep the stenographer alert to the 
real art of his profession, which, in itself, 
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will make 
Chere are 
Professional and Amateur. 

The officers of the Association are: W. 
G. Crowe, President; Lyle Anderson, Vice- 
President; C. W. Wright, Treasurer; C. O. 
Sage, Secretary. 

We are always glad to see organizations 
of this kind established, and hope they will 
grow in number. If there is not an Asso 
ciation in your city, why not start one? 


him more rapid and efficient.” 
to be two classes of members, 


* * * 


A recent issue of the Kansas City Jour- 
nal contained a lengthy descriptive article 
about the work of the “Musselman Boys,” 
of the famous Gem City Business College, 
Quincy, Ill. In a very interesting way the 
story is told of how Mr. Musselman, Sr., 
established this great school over forty 
years ago, and then the writer pays a just 
tribute to the eldest son, D. L. Mussel- 
man, Jr., who has had practical charge 
of the school in the past ten years and 
under whose able management the attend- 
ance of the Gem City has grown enor- 
mously. One would think that the manage- 
ment of such a big institution would be 
enough, or more than enough, to satisfy 
even a glutton for work; but, in addition, 
the energetic D. L. is vice-president of the 
Quincey Chamber of Commerce, a director 
in the Quincy National Bank, and an offi- 


cer in many other public associations and a 


the Methodist Church. The 
second son, Virgil G. Musselman, is secre- 
tary of the institution, and recently the 
voungest of the Musselman brothers, T. E., 
has become associated with the school. As 
the Star says, “Money alone could not have 
built up and maintained an institution of 
such scope and so national in its 
characte r. All the money of a Rockefeller 
would not build a Gem City Business Col- 
lege; the work is a growth, and requires 
many years of patient toil and right super- 


trustee of 


wide 


vision.” 
* . o 

The growth of the New South College, 
of that progressive city Beaumont, Texas, 
been a source of gratification to us. 
From small beginnings, it has become a 
very important factor among the business 
schools of the South. Looking through the 
splendid prospectus of the college, we have 
been impressed with the character of the 


has 
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work done by the school. In the photo- 
graph cuts of the classrooms, we notice 
that the shorthand shown on the boards 
indicates that a high standard of work, 
especially in shorthand penmanship, is 
kept steadily betore the students. We 
tender Mr. F. A. Farmer, president of the 
school, our hearty congratulations on the 
success which has attended his efforts. 


~ * ~ 


An immense amount of interest is being 
manifested in the forthcoming Interna- 
tional Typewriting Contests, which will be 
held at the Business Show, in the Madison 
Square Garden, New York, October 24th 
and 26th. It is believed that all the 
famous speedists will participate in the 
Championship Contest—H. O. Blaisdell, 
present holder of the World's Champion- 
ship, Miss Fritz, former champion, Emil 
A. Trefzger, Champion of England in past 
two contests, Miss Wilson, holder of one- 
minute championship, J. L. Hoyt, Amateur 
champion, Gus R. Trefzger, Business Show 
champion—and possibly some “dark 
horses.”” It will be a contest worth travel- 
ing a long way to see! 


* 7 ” 


A large half-tone picture of Mr. Sydney 
Perlin Butler, accompanied by an article 
about him, appeared in the New Haven 
Sunday Chronicle of September 2, 1911. 
The Chronicle says: “Mr. Butler enters 
to-day upon the twenty-first consecutive 
year as Headmaster of the Butler School. 
During the years spent in New Haven he 
has given liberally of his time and talent 
in many public ways, having served two 
years as President of the New Haven 
Business Men’s Association, three years as 
Treasurer and Director of the Y. M. C. A., 
and, in the early days, was the Secretary 
of the Associated Civic Societies; also in 
military and club life, where he has always 
been active. The Butler School, of which 
he is justly proud, enters its twenty-eighth 
year, as it has the past six years, with its 
capacity filled. The trustees surely chose 
wisely when they adopted the plan of a 
limited attendance, which has been in suc- 
cessful operation since 1905. Better qual- 
ity of work and sure results, not increased 
attendance, brought its certain re- 
ward.” 


has 
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A Clearing-house of Ideas for Typists, Beginners and Professionals. 
Conducted by Rupert P. SoRelle, 1123 Broadway, New York, 


to whom 


all communications relating to this 


department should be addressed 


How to Acquire Typewriting Technique 
No. 2 


AST month’s article dealt largely 
with the mechanical features of the 
machine of the 

time-saving devices with which each mod 


Let me impress 


how to make use 
ern machine is equipped. 
upon you the importance of acquiring skill 
in the use of these devices now, of trans- 
ferring their operation to the subconscious 
mind as quickly as possible. They should 
be practiced until every vestige or hesita- 
tion in their use is removed. 

Important as these things are, however, 
they are only incidental. The great bulk 
of the work on the typewriter is done on 
the keyboard. Your skill as a typist will 
depend upon your mastery of that. 

Memorizing the Keyboard 

Skill in operating the keyboard rests 
primarily upon two things — thorough 
memorizing of the keyboard, and finger 
ing. It will pay you right at the start to 
sit down and memorize the keyboard so 
that you know every nook and corner of it 
perfectly; have a vivid picture of it in 
your mind. There is a psychological rea- 
son for this to be found in the fact that in 
touch typewriting the will receives its in- 
formation directly from the visual memory 
centers of the brain. Hence the clearer 


your memory image is, the easier it will be 
to set up the train of movements necessary 


to strike the right key. But when I have 
stated this, I want you to leave the ques- 
tion of the “psychology” of touch type- 
writing out of your reckoning altogether. 
If you begin to study the psychological 
side, you will divide your attention, and 
that is what we want to avoid. 

You don’t have to sit at the machine to 
memorize the keyboard; it may be done at 
odd moments, or while you are riding home 
on the car. Use one of the charts in your 


manual and learn the keys first in vertical 
rows. That is, memorize the rows of keys 
that are fingered the first fingers, 
second fingers, and so on. Get the rela 
tions of the keys firmly fixed in mind. 
You should know all the surrounding keys 
of any given letter. In doing this it will 
be well also to memorize the motions neces- 
sary to strike any key you are trying to 
get fixed in your memory. 

But whatever method your pursue, get 
a deep and ineradicable impression of just 
how the keyboard looks—and that includes, 
remember, the upper bank of keys on the 
single keyboard machines and the outer 
rows of keys on the Smith Premier. 

Of course, it will be necessary to do a 
certain amount of this memorizing in con- 
nection with the keyboard itself in order 
that you may get the exact “reaches” well 
established in your mind. 


with 


Learning to Make the Reaches 


Very many beginners underestimate the 
value of memorizing the keyboard right at 
the beginning. They imagine that that 
will “come” from practice. So it will, but 
you can hasten your progress wonderfully, 
in both speed and accuracy, by doing this 
preliminary work before you begin writ- 
ing. By being too anxious to get down to 
the work of actual writing practice, you 
will waste a great deal of valuable time. 

Let us understand what completely 
memorizing the keyboard means. 
ply to know the order of the keys on 
the different banks from left to right or 
vertically will not suffice. I have known 
beginners who would have to repeat all the 
letters on a given row until the letter de- 
sired was reached. For example, if the 
letter “I’’ was wanted, it was necessary to 
begin to repeat all the letters of that row 


Sim- 
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beginning at the left—Q, W, E, R, T, Y, 
U, before the letter “I’’ could be found. 
This is a very roundabout, anscientific 
‘ process. That method of “learning” the 
keyboard does not go far enough and it is 
not in harmony with the best method of 
fingering. It is of vastly greater impor- 
tance that you know the keys operated by 
certain fingers. There is one point in con- 
nection with memorizing the keyboard that 
you must bear in mind: The will is the 
directing force in learning touch type- 
writing. 

In learning the keyboard there are four 
fundamental guide letters—fixed points 
from which you should work. These points 
are the “a,” “;,” “f,” and “j.” With the 
hands placed over the keyboard in the 
proper way, the little fingers will rest 
lightly upon “a” and “;” and the first 
fingers will rest upon “f” and “j.”” With 
“f” and “j” as starting points, we will 


begin to memorize and learn the reaches 
in the central division of the keyboard. 
But before doing so, let us consider the 
question of “touch.” 


Getting the Right ‘‘Touch” 


We will think of “touch” now in the 
sense of the amount of energy your fingers 
will deliver in driving the key against the 
paper to give a correct impression. Study 
carefully the position of the hands and 
fingers given in the preceding paper. 
Strike the key with a firm, deliberate, stac- 
cato stroke, with just enough power to 
drive the key against the platen. The 
touch should be neither too heavy nor too 
light. Experiment with this intelligently 
until you determine just how much power 
to apply. The finger should not follow the 
key all the way down, because this will 
interfere with the proper return of the 
type bar. If you do not give enough 
power to the blow, the impression will be 
faint or the key will fail entirely to reach 
the paper. Let your strokes in the begin- 
ning be deliberate, clear-cut, clean. Try 
to hit the key in the center. 


Timing the Strokes 
The proper timing of the strokes is an- 
other important element in acquiring cor- 
rect touch. Each key should be given 
exactly the same time. Do not strike one 
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or two keys, then two or three more in an 
erratic, haphazard way. If you find your 
self doing this, it is becauses you have not 
thoroughly memorized the keyboard. At 
first your strokes will be quite a little dis 
tance apart, but from practice they will 
grow closer together and will soon com: 
along with the rhythmic, soft patter af a 
swift-running, six-cylinder motor. 


**Touch"’ Drills 


For the purpose of getting the right 
touch, practice the following exercise; 
first placing the hands on the keyboard in 
the position outlined in the foregoing, 
under the head of “Learning to Make the 
Reaches.” 


Drill 1 


fghj, fghj, fehj, fghj, fghj, 
fghj, fghj, fghj, fghj, fghj, 


Reverse the operation, writing “jhgf,” 
etc. Inspect the writing frequently to see 
that you are getting the correct touch. 

Getting the right touch is an important 
matter—do not neglect it and think you 
can pick it up later. You may be able to 
do so; but you will not make the progress 
that you would if you applied scientific 
methods from the start. 

To continue: Strike the “f” a few 
times. Then remove your hands from the 
keyboard. Put them back and strike “f”’ 
a few times again. Try this same method 
with the right hand until you can find the 
“j” easily and quickly. You will then be 
ready for your next step—finding “g’’ and 
“h.” When you have accustomed yourself 
to placing the hands on the keyboard in 
the correct position and can find all the 
letters on the third row without hesitation 
(in speaking of the different rows of keys, 
we will reckon from the top down), pro- 
ceed to learn the reaches in the second row. 
From memory—after you have thoroughly 
mastered the keyboard—you will recall 
that the letter “r” is directly over “f.” 
Practice making this reach. Take your 
hands off the keyboard, replace them and 
make the reach to “r’’ several times. Try 
this same drill on the right hand side, find- 
ing the letter “u.” Then extend your 
practice to reaching “t’’ and “y,” and to 
the keys of the fourth row—v, b, n, m. 
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Then practice these drills, bringing the 
first fingers back to “f” each time 
before repeating the combination: 


and “5” 


Drill 2 
Write one line of each combination. 
ce,..28s Wi. te. Be. Ete 


vy, by, tr, ny, rn, mn, 
un, ght. 


my, 
en, er, 


Never look at the keyboard for the pur- 
pose of finding letters. It will be neces- 
sary to look occasionally to study your 
hand position and to see what motions you 
are using in passing from one key to an- 
other, or in performing the other opera- 
tions, in order to make your motions count 
for the most. Keep yourself well in hand; 
do not try to go faster than you can with 
Keep your attention fixed on 
the motion so that the visual image will 
guide the fingers correctly. Control your 
motions by the exercise of your will power. 
Re-duplicate these progressive steps in the 
right-hand division of the keyboard and on 
the second and fourth rows of keys. 

The next step will be to practice reach- 
ing the keys direct from the guide keys “‘a” 
and “;”. Try finding “g’’ by this method ; 
then “h,” then “r, " etc., 


accuracy. 


. . = 
until you can locate these letters easily. 
Now practice Drill 2 again, finding the 
keys directly from “a” and “;”. You will 
note that in each step we are constantly 
moving from a fixed and known point to 
the unknown. 

After this explanation of learning the 
central portion of the keyboard has been 
given, you should be able to apply it readily 
to the remaining sections and to the first 
row of keys, the figures. When you are 
practicing the reaches to the fourth finger 
keys use ““‘f’’ and “j” as your guide points. 
So much for the preliminary work in locat- 
ing keys. 


Developing Finger Movements 


The foregoing is largely theory, com- 
bined with enough practice to enable you 
to check up and find how accurate have 
been your motions and ,|how well you have 
memorized the location of the keys. 

We now come to the question of training 


the fingers to responsive and accurate 
movements. Responsive, controlled move- 
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ments of the fingers can be acquired only 
by actual drills in fingering. It stands to 
reason that if we can finger correctly and 
quickly the words themselves—have trained 
our fingers to respond instantly to the 
direction of our will in making the move- 
ments necessary in writing words—that we 
should have no difficulty in writing sen- 
tences. Many elements enter into this, 
however. The strength of some fingers 
has to be increased and that of others 
toned down. They must be trained to 
quickness; they must be made flexible, 
pliant, docile; they must be so trained that 
the visual memory of a word will set up a 
train of apparently automatic motions that 
will produce the word on the machine 
without apparent conscious attention. The 
exercises that follow will help you to 
gain independent control of your fingers, 
strengthen and make them responsive. 
Before practicing the exercises bear these 
points in mind: First, that you must get 
a vivid impression of the word and the 
exact spelling; second, you must recall to 
mind each letter just before striking it; 
third, that you will make no practical 
progress without centering your attention 
on the work. 


Drill 3 
Write one line of each word. 
Exercises on central division reaches: 
jug, 
numb, 
jut, 


fun, 

tug, 

gruff, 
Drill 4 


Exercises on first and second finger divi- 
sions: 


Fur, 
bunt, 
muff, 


jury, buff, 
turf, hugh, 
hurry. 


Drink, kink, bring, freight, 
grill, very, fiery, innings, 
inky, thrive, decry, guide, 
juice, number, fruit. 


Drill 5 


Exercises on third, second and first 


finger divisions: 
Soil, 
observe, 


lucid, 
excellent, 
boisterous, 
illness, 


loin, wreck, 
delusive, 
luminous, swelter, 
fullness, secluded, 
sullen, million. 
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Drill 6 


Exercises on all sections—mainly on 


fourth and third divisions: 


Aloin, pliant, 
zealous, 
pleasant, 


acclain, 


quarrel, 
opposite, warn, 
aptitude, exploit, 
poison, appearance, 
possessor, plated, brassy. 

In the next shall deal 
with some interesting problems in finger- 
ing. Be ready for them by practicing the 
foregoing exercises and the corresponding 


installment we 


ones in your text. 
(To be continued) 


v7. )) 


Rough Draft Contest 


N the October number I promised to 
present a rough draft that would call 
for some ingenious work on your part 

to get out an acceptable copy. 

Just to make it interesting for a larger 
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number, a copy of “Office Training for 
Stenographers” will be given to the one 
sending the best and most accurate copy 
(the decision to be made on appearance, 
accuracy, and general excellence in all 
cases); a Gregg Pennant to the 
best, and a copy of “Punctuation Simpli- 
fied”’ to all who submit worthy transcripts. 
Doesn't that give everybody a chance? 
“Punctuation Simplified” is well worth 
working for. It is not only a handy little 
volume to have in your desk for reference ; 
but if you study it intelligently, most of 
troubles will, like the 


second 


your punctuation 
Arabs, “silently steal away.” 


Just because your employer hasn't his 
eye constantly trained on you, don't 
imagine that he won't appreciate any spe- 
cial interest or attention that you give the 
the fact is, he’s bound to know 


The 


business 
vou, whether he ever sees you or not. 


Publisher's Weekly. 


100 Words Per Minute on the Typewriter for an Hour 
Without a Single Error! 


Mr. H. Otis Blaisdell, the World’s 
Champion Typist, made a record the other 
day that marked a new era in the advance- 
ment of touch typewriting. 

He wrote one hundred words per min- 
ute for one hour without an error! Six 
thousand and fifteen words at that speed 
without a false move! 

Just pause long enough to grasp the sig- 
nificance of that—to realize what it means 

if you can! 

Last year at about this time, Mr. Blais- 
dell wrote 9614 per minute with 
only six errors, and I said at that time 
that the record would probably stand for 
I had no idea then that his 
record but I 
hedged and left one loophole of escape by 


words 


many a day. 
would ever be excelled, 
merely saying “for many a day.” 
Mr. Blaisdell’s new record is simply 
wonderful. When the possibilities for er- 
rors in driving a machine along at that 
rate—more than nine strokes per second 
are considered, absolute accuracy does not 


seem possible. It does not seem possible 
that the human eye could follow “copy” so 
accurately at that rate of speed, to say 
nothing of striking the keys correctly. 
When it is considered that the most expert 
pianists, like Paderewski, will occasionally 
strike the wrong key in playing music that 
they have practiced perhaps thousands of 
times and which has been committed thor- 
oughly to memory, the marvelous achieve- 
ment of Mr. Blaisdell stands out all the 
more strikingly. It is a feat in the con- 
trol and direction of the movements of the 
hand that 1 do not believe has ever been 
equaled in the history of the world. And 
what is more, there is an absolute check on 
it—the copy stands for just what it is. I 
saw the pages Mr. Blaisdell produced and 
they are perfect in every detail. The 
margins were correct, the touch fine, spac- 
ing and capitalization perfect—everything 
just as it ought to be. The matter was not 
easy by any means. It was an 
“The Freedom of Life,” by Annie Payson 


essay, 
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Carr, and there were a good many words 
like “preponderating” thrown in carelessly 
—just enough to keep the typist from 
heating up the machinery. Next month I 
hope to present a facsimile of a page of 
Mr. Blaisdell’s work in this test, so you 
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can see for yourselves how well it was 
done. 

Mr. Blaisdell made a 
will stand for all time as a 
his skill. 


nini was among violinists—without a peer. 


record that 
monument to 


has 


He is among typists what Paga- 


How to Write a Letter of Application 


HAT “Letter of Application” Contest 

I touched a pepular chord. I am glad 

of it; because if there is any one 
thing that the average beginner needs to 
cultivate, it is the power to write an at- 
tractive letter. Not that he may need to 
write many letters to get a good position, 
but the one he does write must be of the 
right kind. 

Quite an interesting assortment of let- 
ters came in, and some excellent points 
were developed. But—and here is where 
I must confess—I am up a stump! I can’t 
decide who is entitled to that Gregg Pen- 
nant, so I am going to submit the four 
letters that have survived the process of 
elimination to twenty teachers, and ask 
them to vote on the question. The com- 
ments that these teachers make will be 
given also, and the decision will be an- 
nounced in the November number. 

Let me invite you also to make a choice, 
and to offer suggestions for their improve- 
ment. Here are the four letters—punc- 
tuation, paragraphing and everything just 
as they were received: 


Letter A 


Dear Sir: 

In answer to your Ad in the Tribune for a 
Stenographer that must be neat, accurate and 
rapid, I wish you would consider me an appli- 
cant for the position. 

I am a young man twenty-five years of age, 
and was graduated from the Central High 
School of Minneapolis, Vermont, in the class 
of 1904; and in 1905 I entered the University 
of Hamburg where I pursued an academic 
course for two years. Immediately after leav- 
ing the University, I took up a stenographic 
course at the Phillips Business College of Doe, 
Ohio, and was graduated from that school in 
1908. Since leaving the business college above 
referred to, I have been employed as stenogra- 


pher in the General Office of the Saratoga Fire 
Insurance Company in this city. 

If given the position which I seek at your 
hands, I can assure you that you will find me 
an indefatigable worker, assiduously devoted to 
the duties devolving upon me, and capable of 
discharging the matters that I may be entrusted 
with, accurately and satisfactorily. 

Should you desire references as to my moral 
character, ability, etc., I can furnish you with 
high recommendations from my present em- 
ployers. 

Trusting that you will give this letter your 
careful consideration, and be kind enough to 
favor me with a reply, I am 

Very truly yours, 


Letter B 
Dear Sir: 

Wanted—A chance to fill the position men- 
tioned in your advertizement. 

Neat—Well, how are you impressed by this 
letter? 

Accurate and rapid—A ten minute trial will 
prove that to your own satisfaction. 

Education—Full college course, supplemented 
by a complete business course. 

Experience—Two years as head stenographer 
for Jones-Thompson Company of your city; 
ask Mr. A. B. Thompson. Three years as com- 
mittee stenographer in the National House of 
Representatives; write Hon. B. T. Brown, 
Washington, D. C. 

General qualifications—Can handle anything 
in shorthand; can operate any one of four 
standard typewriters without loss of speed; 
baffled by no filing system, however antiquated ; 
always work systematically and make every 
moment count. 

Ready for duty at any time. When shall | 
report at your office? Don’t stop to write; call 
me on the *phone—Lincoln 234. 

Yours truly, 


Letter C 
Dear Sir: 

Answering your advertisement for stenogra- 
pher, which appeared in the Tribune to-day, | 
hereby tender you my application for the 
position. 

I am a young woman 24 years of age, and of 
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appearance. I have a_ thorough 
education, and am also a 
graduate of high school. After completing my 
stenographic course in the Blank Business 
School of this city, I accepted a position as 
stenographer and office assistant with Mr. H. J. 
litus, Superintendent of the Northern Pacific 
Railway Dining Car Department. This posi- 
tion I held for a period of eighteen months, 
giving entire satisfaction and leaving to accept 
a better paying and more responsible position. 
I am enclosing herewith letter of recommenda- 
tion from the superintendent, Mr. Titus. 

After leaving the above mentioned position 
I accepted a position as stenographer for the 
manager of the insurance department with Cal- 
houn, Denny & Ewing, which firm I am now 
with. Since being associated with this firm I 
have advanced rapidly in accuracy and rapid- 
ity, doing all the correspondence in the Fire 
Insurance Department, and having entire charge 
of all the work pertaining to the Accident and 
Liability Department. For further references 
regarding my ability as a painstaking and re- 
liable employee will be glad to have you call 
Mr. Arnold, manager of the Insurance Depart- 
ment, up over the phone. 

Hoping to receive your kind consideration 
for the position, I remain 
Yours very truly, 


ery neat 


grammar. school 
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Letter D 


Dear Sir: 

Having seen your 
Tribune, I wish to apply for a 
stenographer in your office. 

Shorthand Speed: 150 words per minute. 

Typewriting Speed: 60 words per minute. 

Quality of work: Neat and Accurate. Good 
spelling and punctuation. 

Education: High School Graduate. Busi- 
ness College Graduate. State Univ. one term. 

Experience: Two years a_ teacher. Six 
months public stenographer. Eight months of- 
fice work. 

Age: Twenty-two (22) years. 

References: Any Nebraska City bank or 
banker. Hon, H. H. Banks. Chas, C. Brant. 

Very respectfully yours, 


advertisement in the 
position as 


They are not presented in the order of 
my choice, but in the order of the time 
received. Study them, analyze them, pick 
out the weak points, and let us have the 
result of your judgment. So far as the 
typewriting is concerned, the letters are 
excellent specimens, arranged attractively. 
Just concede that, and judge them wholly 
on the subject matter. 


Comments on the Other Letters 


HAT idea of mine to let you write 
T the letters first and then tell you 

how afterwards brought out more in- 
teresting features. It developed origin- 
ality, and originality is an asset. 

One of the applicants, Miss Maria S. 
Moore, of Trenton, told how a mere inci- 
dent turned the tide in her favor; but it 
was thoughtfulness on her part that really 
decided the question. She had been for- 
tunate in getting an interview. While 
the prospective employer was scanning her 
letters of recommendation, the telephone 
She saw that he needed to make a 
memorandum, and quickly handed him 
paper and pencil. This pleased him and 
he handed back the remaining letters un- 
opened, explaining that he was very busy 
and asked her to come Monday prepared 
for work. Miss Moore says in her letter: 
“Since then I have been severely trained in 
quick ways of thinking and acting, which 
I consider the most valuable part of my 
training as a stenographer.” 


rang. 


Miss Edna Burrer, of Shelby, Ohio, sub- 
mitted a good idea with her letter: 

“It occurred to me that any business man 
would appreciate having his advertisement 
before him when reading letters of appli- 
cation, for, if he has a great deal to look 
after, it is possible that he might forget the 
exact requirements specified in his adver- 
tisement. My idea would be to have the 
original clipping attached to the letter.” 

Pasting the clipping in at the beginning 
of your letter would also save writing the 
introductory remarks usually necessary, 
and thus economize the time of the reader. 
The letter submitted by Miss Burrer was 
a good one. The only criticism I would 
make was that under “General Qualifica- 
tions’’ she simply gave the names of her 
references and did not state her own quali- 
fications. 

In one letter I found this: “May I call 
and investigate your business to see if there 
is enough work there for me? I like work 
and must have plenty of it, if I wish to de- 
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a good point but it 
Most business 


velop.” That was 
was not stated attractively. 
men would object to having their busi- 
ness “investigated ;” they prefer to do the 
investigating themselves. 

In another: “I am one that talks only 
when it is required.” 

Mr. William W. Dunbar sent a letter 
that was admirable in its mechanical con- 
struction. The typewriting was as clean 
a piece of work as I have ever seen and | 
am sure that his letter would have received 
favorable consideration from a prospective 
employer. 

Several of the letters were entirely too 
long. In one, which took two and a half 
pages of typewriting, the full family his- 
tory was given in detail. The writer of 
that letter would certainly be benefited by 
reading what Robert Louis Stevenson says 
on the subject of “Omitting.” 

“My position with my employers in this 
bank is most pleasant, but my physician 
has advised a change of air, and I have 
therefore decided to locate in your city.” 
This is not a tactful statement. Most busi- 
are not interested in establish- 
What they want from 

efficient and 


ness men 
ing sanitoriums. 
their 
plenty of it. 

Miss Elizabeth Quinn and Misses Flor- 
ence and Marguerite Felten, of St. Joseph's 
Academy, Clyde, Missouri, sent in beauti- 
fully typewritten letters. The letters were 
also well-written—and to the point. Un- 
less penmanship is a vital part of the serv- 
ice you expect to render—as it usually is 
not in a stenographic position-—the type- 
written letter will better serve the purpose 
in a letter of application. 


employes is service 


One letter contains this introduction: “I 
am writing in answer to your advertisement 
for a bookkeeper and stenographer which 
I saw in to-day’s C. B. Tribune.” The ad- 
vertisement said nothing about bookkeep- 
ing; but, of course, if you understand book- 
keeping it is just as well to mention that 
fact under “General Qualifications.” It 
would certainly strengthen your cause. 

Beautifully pen-written letters were also 
submitted by Misses Josephine Momert, 
Emma Hecketsweiler, and Louisa Bruck- 
wicka, of Chicago, and Mrs. Felix F. Mika, 
of Panna Maria, Texas. 
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Other letters worthy of mention came 
from the following: 

Raymond M. Offt, Frank R. Bavis, Irv- 
ing V. Cobleigh, W. T. Weaks, John P. 
Stordahl, H. H. Wellington, Anna Ober 
dorf, S. Harris, Jr., W. J. Cleary, Mattie 
Meyer, Mae J. Gillette, Albert B. Reed, 
Leonard Zastrow, Arthur W. Peterson, M. 
G. Loftus and Hugh Sharp. 

In the November number I shall 
cuss some of the points in letter-writing 
that may help you in solving the letter-of 
application problem. 


dis- 


Familiar Fictions 

(Before the Buffalo Contest.) “Gregg 
Shorthand cannot be written rapidly.” 

“The ‘touch’ method is a fad.” 

“I never have to rewrite a letter.” 

“All good stenographers use the eraser.” 

“I became a stenographer in thre 
months.”’ 

“T will learn all that when I get a posi- 
tion.” 

“I never misspell a word.” 

“I don’t need to take up English—lI 
learned all that in the grammar school.” 

“I don't need to study now—I have a po 
sition.” 

“Experience in an office at a low salary 
is better than attending school.” 

“I can do that just as well to-morrow.” 

“The boss will not know the difference.” 

“I just want to take shorthand and type- 
that’s all I need.”’ 


ms 
CD 
S 


writing 


Business 


OU will find each man you meet, 
, In the shops or on the streets, 
Talking business. 
They talk on with might and main, 
Till they nearly drive your brain 
Into dizziness. 


It may be but a matter of a tiny spool of 
thread, 
And it may be stocks and bonds, or fields 
and acres widely spread; 
But you'll generally find them all, no 
matter what is said, 
Talking business. 


Washington Star. 
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Books on Commercial Law 


56. Will your readers kindly suggest a few 
good books on commercial law? I wish to take 
up a course, but cannot spend very much money 
on it. The books I in libraries are 


too difficult. 


have seen 


We are fortunate in receiving an answer 
to this question from a gentleman who has 
been for several years a teacher of com- 


mercial law, who has studied law with a 
view to practicing, and who has recently 
been admitted to the bar in the state of 
New York—Mr. William B. Curtis, Prin- 
cipal Commercial Department, Dunkirk 
High School, Dunkirk, N. Y. Mr. Curtis 
writes: 

I would advise the inquirer to secure a copy 
of Huffcut’s Elements of Business Law, pub- 
lished by Ginn & Co., and Gano’s Commercial 
Law, published by the American Book Co. 
rhese two texts excellently supplement one an- 
other and present the subject in a more at 
tractive and interesting manner than any other 
texts I have examined. The publishers of these 
books will furnish to teachers a manual to 
accompany the text. This manual gives an- 
swers to all the problems in the books and 
cites the cases upon which the problems and 
answers are based. This enables the reader te 
pursue any principle of law in which he is 
specially interested in the court reports, and 
thus makes an exhaustive investigation of the 
question involved. The manuals also give sev- 
eral pages of advice to the instructor as to the 
presentation of the subject to classes. 

My experience me that for the 
purpose of the average reader, high school 
student, or teacher, the texts above mentioned 
contain, in the most presentable form, the 
essentials of the subject of commercial law. 


convinces 


The following list of references is sub- 
mitted by Mr. W. T. Weaks, of Louisville, 
Ky.: 

Brennan, B.—Brennan’s Handbook; a com- 
pendium of useful legal information for busi- 
ness men. 

Burdick, Francis 
Business Law. 


Marion—The Essentials of 


Alice M. Hunter, 32 So 
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Chamberlain, John A, 
ness Law. 

Coggins, P. 
of It. 

Corey, Henry B.— Law without Lawyers. 

Huffcut, Ernest W. Principles of the Eng- 
lish Law of Contract and Agency in Its Rela 
tion to Contract. » Sb 

Parsons, Theophilus of Business for 
all the States and Territories of the Union and 
the Dominion of Canada. 

Parsons—Principles of the Law of Contracts. 

Putney, Albert Hutchinson —Commercial 
Law. 

Spencer, Edward 
Commercial Law. 

Sullivan, John James 
Law, with legal forms. 

Sullivan—A merican the 
rules governing corporate organization 
management, with forms and illustrations. 


Principles of Busi- 


H.—-Law and How to Keep Out 


Laws 


Whitton—A of 


Manual 


American Business 


( ‘orporations: legal 
and 


Railroad or Railway 


57. Is there any difference between a rail- 


road company and a railway company? 


The prize winning discussion of this 
question, sent in by Mr. C. H. Hamel, Chi- 
cago, reads as follows: 

According to Webster's International Dic- 
tionary, the words “railroad” and “railway” 
have the same meaning and may be used inter- 
changeably, which is desirable when writing or 
speaking on a subject that involves the fre- 
quent use of one or the other of these terms. 
In discussing this and similar questions, one 
cannot fail to be impressed with the remark- 
able facility of the English language for varia- 
tion in diction, especially when compared with 
other languages. 

The dictionary quoted in the foregoing para- 
graph is authority for the statement that the 
word “railway” is preferred in England, but 
that in this country “railroad” is given prefer- 
ence. However, an actual count of names of a 
large number of companies operating in this 
country and using these terms in connection 
with their titles shows that they are about 
equally divided, the number of those calling 
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themselves “railways” being slightly larger. It 
is of interest to note that several large carriers 
when reorganizing, after having been in the 
hands of receivers, have found it desirable to 
call themselves “railroads” instead of “railways” 


“ 


as before, thus changing their corporate names, 
a fact hardly noticed by the public. 

When using the name of a road, as in checks, 
notes, drafts, or legal documents, it is impor- 
tant to employ the exact term which the com- 
pany has adopted. 


Mr. C. V. Crumley, Acme Business Col- 
lege, Seattle, Wash., emphasizes the last 
point made—the necessity of using the cor- 
rect form in referring to a particular road. 
In this connection Mr. Crumley says: 


Inasmuch as different roads in the United 
States vary in the use of these words, the only 
safe way is to consult a guide, as a misuse or 
wrong spelling of a name may invalidate a 
document. 


Mr. Weaks is responsible for the follow- 


ing statement: 

In Words and Phrases Judicially Defined, 
collected, edited, and compiled by members of 
the Editorial Staff of the National Reporter 
System, Volume 7, it is clearly established that 
“railroad” and “railway” are used interchange- 
ably; that they are as nearly exact synonyms 
as any two words in the English language. 
However, in common speech the word “rail- 
road” is the more frequent designation. It is 
there further stated that, although in the popu- 
lar understanding the expression “passenger 
railway” does not mean the great lines of road 
operated by steam power, yet it by no means 
follows that the term “railroad” does not in- 
clude all passenger “railways,” for the purpose 
of taxation. A “railway” is essentially a “rail- 
road.” They mean the same thing, and are 
used indiscriminately in reference to our great 
interstate lines. 


An anonymous contributor sends us this 
interesting clipping from the London 


Chronicle: 

We are all speaking of “railways” now in- 
stead of “railroads,” as they do in America. 
Both words seem to be of about equal age in 
this country. Cobbett in 1832 wrote of “rail- 
ways” with the hyphen. Scott in 1831 of “rail- 
roads.” But already in 1838 an engineering 
journal declared that “railway” by this time 
seemed to be generally adopted as the popular 
form, though nearly twenty years later Ruskin 
still talked of “railroads.” It is curious that 
America has preserved the word which remem- 
bers the descent of the railway from the old 
road, while Americans speak of “engineers” 
and “conductors,” where we say “drivers” and 
“guards,” perpetuating the old coaching words. 


answers were also sub- 
Barrett, Mr. C. H. 
Cal.; Mr. R. E. 


Commendable 
mitted by Mr. B. S. 
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Ill.; Mr. Wm. R. Fos 


and Mr. Lawrenc: 


Young, Galesburg, 
ter, Rochester, N. Y., 
E. Orr. 


In or On; In or OF 

58. Which is correct: “I live in or on Frank 
lin St.,” “the boroughs in greater New York or 
of greater New York?” 

The variety and originality of the an 
swers to this question is certainly proof 
positive of the versatility of the contribu 
tors to this department. It is the sort of 
question to which one might expect cut and 
dried answers, instead of which it brought 
out quotations authorities, 
original reasoning, a legal decision, and two 


from various 


good stories! 

Mr. Joy N. Tait, Nebraska City, Nebr., 
expresses the consensus of opinion in re 
gard to the first part of the question: 

The two expressions, “I live in Franklin 
Street” and “I live on Franklin Street,” have a 
very different meaning. If one lives “in” the 
street, he lives after the manner of gypsies 
or gutter-snipe—that is, he is actually living 
out in the street, eating there and sleeping 
there, whereas if he lives “on” a certain street, 
it means that the house, or at least the lot, is 
near to or adjoining the street of that name. 

Mr. Weaks again brings his legal re 
search to the rescue: 

In London Assur. Corp. v. Thompson, 62 
N. W. 1066-1068, 170 N. Y. 94, it was, in legal 
parlance, clearly laid down that “on” does not 
always mean on top of or resting upon, for 
sometimes it means contiguous to, as when we 
say a house “on” Main Street, or a man stood 
“on” either side of the house. Therefore, in 
view of the legal construction placed upon these 
words, the word “on” instead of “in” should 
be used. 

Mr. Lawrence E. Orr, Pittsburg, Pa., 
calls attention to the fact that: 

There seems to be a tendency on the part of 
newspaper reporters to use “in” when referring 
to the more fashionable sections of the large 
cities. This usage, however, has not received 
the sanction of the majority of correct speak- 
ers and writers. 

Mr. L. C. Sutton, Little Rock, Ark., 
sends in a story which is so exceedingly 
apropos that we are giving him a special 
award: 

Benny was a new boy at school, and as the 
teacher enrolled his name in her book she 
asked: 

“Where do you live, Benny?” 

“On Blinker Street,” he answered. 

“You should say ‘In Blinker Street.’ 
considered the proper form now.” 


That is 
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“Yes'm.” 

“You have lately come to town, have you not?” 
“Yes’m.” 

“Where was your home before?” 
“Boonville.” 

“Where is Boonville?” 

“In the Erie Canal, ma’am,” said Benny. 


In regard to the latter part of the ques- 
tion Mr. B. S. Barrett, Brooklyn, N. Y., 


differs from our other readers. He says: 
The boroughs “in” greater New York seems 
to be preferable to “of” New York, for the 
reason that Mt. Vernon, for instance, might 
be called one of the boroughs “of” New York, 
ilthough not within the corporate limits. 


Mr. Weaks again quotes from Words 
and Phrases Judicially Defined—Volume 
6, page 4912: 

The word “of,” in Act, Aug. 14, 
establish the city court of Macon, 
structed as synonymous with the 
“in,” and to have been used to indicate that the 
city court should be located “in” the city. 
These prepositions are frequently used as 
synonymous. When we speak of A, of Macon, 
we mean that he is a resident “of” Macon and 
lives “in” Macon. When the defendant is 
alleged to be “of” a certain county, the allega- 
tion is sufficient that he is a resident 
“in” that county. 


Mr. R. H. Boyd sums up the whole situ- 


ation most cleverly as follows: 

“Of” relates to possession or as being a part 
of, rather than to place of position as “in” 
would indicate. A borough or ward is a 
division or district into which a city is divided, 
and each division is a part or portion “of” the 
city. Consequently it is correct to say: The 
boroughs “of” greater New York. 

A thing cannot be complete without all its 
parts. And to say that a part of a thing is 
within itself, would be equivalent to saying that 
thing was in or surrounded by itself, which re- 
calls a Son of Erin’s reply when asked: “Pat, 
how did you manage to capture all of these 
prisoners?” He replied: “Begorra! sir, Oi 
surrounded thim.” 


1885, to 
was con- 
preposition 


to show 


Excellent replies were also contributed 


by Mr. R. E. 
Springdale, Ark., 


Young, Mr. Roy R. Reed, 
and Mr. C. H. Stow. 


Public Stenographic Work 


59. Kindly give me some _ information 
through the columns of the Gregg Writer re- 
garding “public stenographers” in large office 
buildings, hotels, etc. Please tell me what their 
duties are; how a position is ob- 
tained. 


also, such 

The complete and interesting discussion 
which follows is from the pen of our loyal 
Mr. Weaks: 


friend, 
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To secure a position in a hotel, all that is 
usually necessary is to see the management and 
rent the requisite space in some convenient part 
of the building, and then install and advertise 
yourself as a public stenographer. Sometimes 
it is possible to pay your rent by doing the 
letter-writing of the hotel free of charge. 
Hotels are usually quite willing to grant privi- ~ 
leges of this kind, for it affords quite a neces- 
sary accommodation to their guests. Such a 
position, however, is by no means an easy one 
to fill. The work is exceedingly varied and un- 
certain. Some days you will be crowded almost 
to the limit of endurance, while on others, and, 
to your great discomfiture, perhaps on many 
others, there will be scarcely any work to do. 

It is absolutely necessary that you have a 
perfect knowledge of shorthand and typewrit- 
ing, for the work must usually be done as 
quickly as possible. You will have to take dic- 
tation from all kinds of people, and many times 
you will find them very difficult to hear or un- 
derstand; many, knowing but little about steno- 
graphic work and the difficulties under which 
the stenographer is laboring, dictate very 
rapidly, without explaining any unfamiliar 
terms. It is therefore necessary that you have 
absolute control of yourself and never get 
ruffled. 

The time has been when public stenographers 
secured very lucrative work, but now they have 
to meet a great deal of disastrous competition. 
There are in many hotels, typewriters equipped 
with a slot attachment, which, by the dropping 
of a coin in the slot, unlocks and permits a 
person to write on the machine for a limited 
time. Since so many young people have 
learned shorthand, and since the volume of busi- 
ness has so greatly increased, most offices now 
employ their own stenographers and own their 
own typewriters. Therefore, the public stenog- 
rapher is not able to get much work outside of 
the hotel. I might say, further, that only the 
very best hotels can furnish sufficient work to 
justify a stenographer in establishing himself 
in one. However, it cannot be doubted that, 
in the larger cities, there are to-day many hotel 
stenographers who make a great deal of money. 
They charge hotel rates, which are much higher 
than the ordinary rates, and so it is not neces- 
sary that they do a great volume of work. 

There is, however, one stenographer who is 
indeed to be envied—the proprietor of a public 
stenographic office. To secure such a position, 
one must go to a city, rent an office and equip 
it with machines, modern office appliances, an 
excellent library, and advertise as a first-class 
expert stenographer. In this instance, it is not 
your position that gets you the work; it is your 
reputation. When courts are in session, you 
stand a good chance of being employed to re- 
port many cases; during a hot political cam- 
paign, you may get on the reporting staff of 
some flourishing newspaper; courts from other 
districts may send for you to come and do re- 
porting work for them; you will be called upon 
to take hundreds of pages of depositions, etc. 
In fact, there is no limit to the field of oppor- 
tunity. To gain such a reputation, however, 
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and to maintain it, requires years of experience, 
a wide acquaintance, and a great deal of general 
information; your shorthand speed should be 
about the limit, and your typewriting perfect. 
It is also to have some capital to 
embark on such a venture. 

Mr. Barrett sends us 
tribution on this subject in which he speaks 
of the methods used by court and conven- 
tion reporters. Our readers will recall 
that the Gregg Reporter has a_ special 
article on this subject. While a complete 
discussion of this phase of the public ste- 


necessary 


an excellent con- 


nographer's work does not appear to be 
within the scope of the question up for 
consideration, the following comment, 
coming from a man of Mr. Barrett's ex 
perience, seems to us of especial interest: 

The custom in some offices is for an expert 
stenographer to take the notes and then return 
to the office and dictate them into a phonograph, 
and give the records, as fast as they are filled, 
to the typewriters, and while they are pegging 
away at the machines, he goes back to the court 
room and relieves the one who has taken his 
place during his absence. In newspaper offices, 
when reporting meetings, conventions, etc., this 
relay work is carried on in much the same way, 
so that when the last man comes in with his 
“take,” all the previous matter is in type, and 
in ten minutes’ time the great presses are roar- 
ing away, and two minutes later the papers are 
in the streets in the hands of the newsboys. 
The contrast between to-day and the days of 
the old Franklin and Washington hand-press 
is something astounding, and it makes one’s 
brain whirl to think of the rush and push of 
our time. 

We are indebted to Mr. Clarence I. 
Brown, of Providence, R. I., for the fol- 
lowing clipping from the Providence Even- 
ing Bulletin: 

As to going into public stenographic work: 
If you have no one you are obliged to support 
(not even yourself); if you have unlimited 
patience and lots of perseverance; if you are a 
first-class speller, a grammarian, stenographer 
and typist; if you are willing to have no 
“hours,” but are prepared to work till 10 at 
night when necessary, and get down at almost 
any hour in the morning, never to be able to 
make a definite engagement for Saturday after- 
noon or any evening; if you think you can 
stand the nervous strain of a week or so, or 
even a month at any time during your career, 
with nothing to do, and also the nervous 
strain of doing enough work for two or three 
people for months at a time and keeping a 
smiling face for each of the different men 
who are insisting that their work shall and 
must be done first--why, then, become a public 
stenographer. 

When I started I averaged week 
for the first 10 months, and during many 
a week of that time I had absolutely nothing 


$7.00 a 
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to do. Even now I have “slow” times, when | 
make next to nothing for weeks, after years of 
work at building up my business and getting 
myself and my work known. 

On the other hand, once a public stenogra- 
pher becomes known she can make a great deal 
more than the average stenographer who works 
for a salary. It simply means, in the first 
place, ability; in the second, a good machine 
and the use of good paper; in the third, perse 
verance. If you can wait long enough and 
your work is good, and you stay in the same 
place, you must win out in the end, provided, 
of course, you have selected a good location for 
your office. 

There is another consideration. When 
have made your money, it’s yours; yours in a 
very different way from the salary you made 
before. There is a delightful feeling of inde- 
pendence in this work, even if there are dis 
advantages. If I do not care to work for a 
certain man, I can refuse, and I still have my 
other customers and perhaps several new ones 
for whom I had no time before. If a girl 
working on a salary dislikes any of the men 
in the office; if they are rude or insolent or in- 
considerate, she must put up with it or look 
for another position, and that is sometimes hard 
to find. But a public stenographer, if a man 
is rude to her, has her remedy and she does 
her whole income if she uses the 
If they are inconsiderate—and very 
few are not—she can manage them far bette: 
if she is not at their beck and call. If she 
cannot make an engagement for Saturday after 
noon and has to work hard all day, while her 
friends are out enjoying themselves, still she 
is adding to her week's total by every extra 
minute she works. 


you 


not lose 
remedy. 


th 
Yip 
or 


Opportunities for Travel 


60. It has long been my desire to travel, 
and since taking up stenographic work I have 
wondered if there are not positions as stenog- 
raphers to persons making tours of the world, 
and just what such positions would require. | 
should like to know what class of work would 
be expected, the salary, whether expenses would 
be paid, the length of the tours, etc. 


Three interesting solutions are offered 
and it is significant to note 
from stenographers who 
Mr. Weaks 
suggests that the stenographer with the 
“wanderlust” secure a position with a rail- 
His answer reads as fol- 


to this question, 
that they come 
“know whereof they speak.” 


road company. 
lows: 

Railroads give their office employes excel- 
lent vacations, and furnish them with transpor- 
tation to go where they please during that time; 
or, at any time during the year, they are able to 
secure transportation for holiday trips. They 
are not only given the privilege of passes over 
their own roads, but, through a courtesy ex 
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tended by railroads to each other, can get trans- 
portation over all other roads. 

here are many high officials of railroad com 
panies who are required to do a great deal of 
traveling, and, of course, they carry their 
stenographers with them. On such trips the 
stenographer not only gets his transportation, 
but all other expenses are paid by the com- 
pany. Of course, one may not be able to secure 
such a position at once, but could in time work 
up to it, and then would not only have an 
opportunity to see the country, but would hold 
a substantial position. I wish to say, further, 
that one who has seen all the interesting things 
in this good old U. S. A., has an education of 
which he may well be proud. 

Mr. R. L. Turner, Chief Yeoman, S. S. 
“Wheeling,” who writes us from the United 
States Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N. H., has 
quite a different suggestion to make: 

If the person who submitted question number 
man, and if he wishes to travel as a 
stenographer, it might be interesting for him 
to consider the opportunities offered him in the 
Navy. 

Two and one-half years ago I enlisted as a 
“landsman for yeoman,” receiving $60.00 worth 
of clothing free, and while under instruction in 
the yeoman school, my pay was $17.60 per 
month, including all living expenses. My pres- 
ent pay is $81.00 per month, living expenses in- 
cluded, except clothing. 

During this period of time I have travelled 
and cruised altogether over 34,000 miles 
(knots). I have been in Canada, Alaska, Japan, 
China, Straits Settlements, Ceylon, India, 
Arabia, Turkey, Egypt, Italy, France, Corsica, 
Morocco, Spain, Portugal, Mexico, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Cuba, Bermuda Islands, from coast 
to coast across the United States (25 states in 
all), all at Government expense with pay as 
ibove indicated. I have had ample opportuni- 
ties to take in all the interesting sights, and 
have always found the men over me lenient and 
ippreciative. 

If you can conform to the requirements of 
discipline, an essential element to success in all 
laudable vocations, and know the value of a 
good “boss” and the place of a stenographer, | 
will assure you that you will find few oppor- 
tunities so great and few positions so easily 
qualified for, as are those to be found in the 
yeoman branch of the Navy. 


60 is a 


Mr. Clement Coppell, who is employed 
by the Cunard Steamship Company, writes 
us from Liverpool, giving this information 
in regard to stenographic positions with 


steamship companies: 

Female stenographers are carried on all the 
large Atlantic liners. The rate of pay (while 
on the voyage only) is approximately five dol- 
lars per week, with board, of course, in first- 
class quarters. These stenographers are allowed 
a commission of about 20 per cent. on all money 
taken in excess of $15.00. The stenographer 
has also to work for the ship’s officials—cap- 
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tain, purser, and chief steward; and, speaking 
generally, the work done for passengers is not 
great. Indeed, the total cash taken rarely ex 
ceeds the $15.00. 

Mr. Joy N. Tait sends in an interesting 
comment on this question, in which he sug 
gests: 

It is not infrequently the case that a wealthy 
person wants a private secretary to go with 
him on tours of the world. The work is 
usually very light, and the secretary is more of 
a companion than a worker. I have never given 
much attention to this phase of position getting, 
because it has always seemed to me to be 
very much like the political game, where the 
plums fall only to those who are beneath the 
tree. 


Machine Dictation 


61. Has anyone any suggestions to make 
with regard to conducting a half-hour session 
of machine dictation to a which may 
acquire a new student every day? 


class 


Mrs. Marcella Lang, Joplin, Mo., gives 
us the following excellent suggestions from 
her experience: 

I like to take them on a run over the key- 
board every day or so, repeating q, w, e, r, 
t, y, u, i, 0, p, ete., several times, then letting 
them try it alone, and noting how many lines 
each has by placing the number of lines opposite 
each name on the black-board. The new stu- 
dent takes the cue from this and we repeat. 

I have a list of ordinary words on which I 
work after the keyboard is mastered, both for- 
ward and backward. The word “the” is the first. 
I show them how to write it with ease. Then 
take “this,” “those,” “sale,” “yours,” ete. Very 
often the words given form a sentence when 
joined, as “Please forward shipment to-day,” 
or “Goods were forwarded to-day.” 

As I find the students are not strong in mem- 
ory, I read short sentences to them, which they 
afterward write on the typewriter. The one 
having all the words down has a chance to read 
back. “The leader of the orchestra is always 
one who has played second fiddle,” and “I like 
the rooster—for the crow that is in him and the 
spurs he has on him to back up the crow.” And 
after their attention is aroused, I give selections 
from the Bible, System, Gregg Writer, Emerson, 
Elbert Hubbard, and others. The students take 
great pride in this, and are thus enabled to 
carry long sentences in their mind when they go 
into the advanced shorthand class. I ask them 
to hand in a neat copy, and they preserve these 
papers in budget form. 


Mr. Tait advanced 
students assist with the beginners, while 
Mr. Barrett believes that beginners should 
be placed in a class by themselves, and not 
be allowed to take dictation with stud-nts 


advocates having 
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farther advanced than themselves. We 
shall be glad to hold this question over to 
hear from other typewriting teachers in re- 


gard to their methods of machine dictation 


Dictator 


62. Can the word “dictator” be properly 
used in the sense of one who dictates to an 
amanuensis ? There is, of course, no question 
as to the dual meaning of the verb, but the 
authorities I have at hand do not seem to take 
kindly to assigning .the secondary meaning to 


the noun. 


Mr. Clement Coppell submits the prize 
winning answer to this question: 

Even if the word “dictator” has not a dual 
meaning, it logically be applied to the 
man ihe term “dictates,” I am 
sure, signifies “to tell another what to say or 
write; to communicate with authority; to com 
mand.” The term “dictator” is defined as “one 
invested for a time with absolute authority.” 
Surely the man dictates matter to his 
stenographer must be “invested for a time with 
absolute authority” on that matter, otherwise 
he would not be competent for his position. 
Therefore, that man may be defined as a “dic 
tator,” since he is one who communicates with 
authority, or commands his employe what to 
write. 

Mr. Tait 

It would be a plan to ask the man 
who is dictating whether he prefers being called 
“dictator” to “the Old Man,” “Blowser,” 
“Brains,” “Boss,” as is not infrequently the 
case. I feel quite certain that “dictator” would 
be more to his liking than any other epithet you 
could give to him. 


may 
who dictates. 


who 


suggests: 


rood 
goo 


Mr. Barrett says: 

Some authorities make this distinction: Dic 
tater, one who dictates matter to an amanuensis; 
Dictator, an autocratic ruler. Nevertheless, the 
latter orthography is generally employed in 
both instances. 

The following clipping is from the New 
York Times: 

The word “dictator” cannot properly be em- 
ployed to indicate one who dictates to an aman 
uensis; that is to say, the hearers of the word 
thus used would not comprehend it in the sense 
in which the speaker employed it. The au 
thorities do not take kindly to the proposed 
signification, for the reason that the agent noun 
already is completely filled with a signification 
of a distinct and highly specialized nature. 
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Special Award 


Wi are 
this month to Mr. Weaks, who submits sev 


sending the special award for 
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eral unusually meritorious answers, as wel 
as an unusually good list of questions fo: 
this month's department. 
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Some Unique Queries 


you have sagging ears and short 


hair, where is the most convenient place to kee; 
your pencil? 


Suppose 


x . oa 
The man with sagging ears and shortened hai: 
Within our vast community’s not rare, 
So, to these harried ones, the following rule 
May seem one not proceeding from a fool: 
To hold a pencil safe and sure, you may 
Request a surgeon from each ear to flay 
\ flap, and neatly stitch it to your heads; 
Within the ring thus formed, then slip you 

leads. 
* % ¥ 
Hold it in your mouth; it will keep you from 

talking too much to the young lady employees 


* * * 


The lop-eared, close-cropped 


rarely needs a pencil—it’s the 
cigarettes that bothers him. 


young mat 
location of his 


« * % 


While another correspondent suggests : 
"Keep it sharp!"’ 


Because a man is handsome, is that 
any reason why he should receive more atten 
tion from the young lady employees than his 


young 


less favored co-workers? 
~~ + + 


man is the proper re 


The handsome young 
attentions—the othe: 


pository of the feminine 
fellows are too buss 
* * * 
I am sure if there were any young lady em 
ployees in our office I should not object if I 
ittention than the other young 


recely ed more 


men! 

What is the proper expletive when you hav 
artistically executed a sheet of tabulated matter 
and find, on taking it out of the machine, that 
vou had your carbon turned wrong? 


x * * 


It is an admonition rather than an expletiv 
you need, when you discover your neglect i! 
the arrangement of the carbon sheets—blow 
your whistle, you’re coming to a crossing. 


es @ @ 


\ generous supply of our deepest and most 
sincere sympathy goes forward to you by to 


day's mail. Please use on such occasions as 
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you mention. 

or even the French—language that will do 
justice to such a soul-rending misfortune. All 
we can advise is that you take extreme care that 
vou do not explode upon making a mistake like 


His. 


There is nothing in the English 


. * * 


There are many good expletives to use in this 
don’t think I would curse very vehe- 
mently, but I might say to myself (with good 
cause), “O, you bonehead!” Any one with a 
mall vocabulary and ordinary imagination can 
easily find some sort of way to give vent to his 
or, if he cannot, let him kick himself 


case, I 


feelings: 
ceenngs ; 


ibout the office for a few minutes, gently but 
firmly 
Referred for Answer 
l What would be the proper salutation to 


use in a letter addressed to a gentleman who is 
. professor in a university, who is also a min- 
ister of the gospel, and who has the degrees, 


D. D. and Ph. D.? 
2. I should like to see discussed in the 
“Question Mark” department of the Gregg 


Writer, methods used by stenographers in ap- 
plying Gregg Shorthand to the different lan- 
guages. I have been studying it in connection 
with French but the results are not entirely 
satisfactory ’ 

38. Which is correct, “With reference to 
your favor of the 12th, etc.” or “In reference 
to your favor of the 12th, etc.” I should like 
to have opinions. I have noticed that 
many of the leading papers use “In reference.” 


several 


4. Is it practicable to typewrite names and 
amounts on pay envelopes? If so, at about 
what speed can an average operator turn them 
out? 


5. What should be pursued by an 
office stenographer desiring to become a short- 
hand teacher? Please discuss fully. 


course 


6. What would you do if you were a little 
ind kiddish-looking stenographer and all the 
lawyers, ministers and every coming 
into the office called you “little stenographer,” 
“little girl,” “little lady,” etc.? My employers 
treat me with all due respect. This lack of 
respect is entirely on the part of their business 
associates. 


one else 


7. Will some one suggest a good home-made 
plan for improving my spelling and punctua- 
tion? 


“How did it happen that your friends 
got the best of you?” queried the inquisi 
tive person. 

They got busy while I was watching my 
enemies,’” explained the man who had got 
the short end of it.—Chicago Daily News. 
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About Mispronunciation 
The 


ments on “Words Often Mispronounced,” 


following very interesting com 
given two months ago were received from 
Mr. B. S. Barrett, Bell Island, Conn.: 


Editor Gregg Writer: 


I notice on page 651 of the August number 
of the Writer a list of “Words Often Mis 
pronounced,” from the Teachers’ Institute 


While this list might be greatly extended, it is 
well to note that the attempt of lexicographers 
and orthoepists to enforce an unpopular pro 
nunciation and accentuation generally meets 


with failure, and these gentlemen are obliged 
finally to adopt the methods of the great ma 
jority. ‘Thus the word bicycle has been changed 


from long to short y, in the last syllable, and 
there are many other words that have been sim 
ilarly treated in later editions of books giving 
pronunciation, 

In spite of the and books on 
orthoepy, the great mass of people will con 
tinue to say perzist, prezent, de 
and they will persist in making the / silent in 
calm, calmness, 
in despite of 
who shall that 
not always, 


dictionaries 


wt. re is/, etc. 
such words as palm, palmistry, 
balmy, psalmist, psalmistry, etc., 
the fiat of orthoepists; and 
the common people are not right 
of course, but in many instances? 

Why should we the first syllable in 
exquisite and exquisilely, simply in obedience 
to an unnatural law, when all the world puts 
the accent on the second? 

“Shrill; sound the h in 
the Teachers’ Institute Now A 
sound, and in the Greek alphabet it has no 
character, but is represented by an inverted or 
reversed comma, and is considered only as an 
aspirate in breathing, and in Spanish it is 
always silent. All phonetists know that the 
sounds represented by sh, ph, and th, are but 
one sound each, and ought to be represented by 
a single character. What the author doubtless 
meant to say is “pronounce the sh in all such 
words.” 

Again, 
why not sewerage 
word, and the two are distinct 
the waste that passes through a 
sewerage means the system of building sewers, 


Say 


accent 


all such words,” 


SAVS 


has no 


And 
such a 
means 

while 


and not Sewerage.” 
There certainly is 


Sewadqe 


“Sewage, 


sewer, 


etc. 
I am quite not wish to 
anything appear in the columns of your most 
excellent magazine that might in the slightest 
degree be misleading to the minds of the thou 
sands of young readers who scan every page 
with a laudable desire to increase their know! 
edge, and that is my excuse for calling your 
attention to these little inaccuracies. 
Yours truly, 
(Signed) 


sure do have 


you 


B. S. Barrett 


will be 


September and October numbers 


speedily exhausted. Subscribe now 
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to 





News and Suggestions of Interest and Value to 
Conducted by Fred H. Gurtler, 60 W 


whom all 


br the Reporter 


the Shorthand Reporter 
Washington St 


for this depart 


Chicago 


communications 


ment should be addressed 


Little Things That Signify Much 


“Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 


Io see oursel’s as others see us! 


N that one sentence, Burns expressed a 
universal longing of mankind. If we 
could only know what others think 
different would our conduct 
Yet the things that are often 
concealed from us are the things that are 
plainly visible to others. 

If we really stopped to consider how 
clearly and distinctly our good and our 
bad qualities stand out, we probably would 


of us, how 


often be! 


give more attention to developing the good 
The 


person is not naturally endowed with very 


and discarding the bad. average 


positive qualities—that’s why he’s “aver 


age. He is just “ordinary” because the 
good qualities are about evenly balanced 
with the poor, and he can only lift himself 
to the higher plane by 
qualities that mankind looks upon as being 
desirable. This | requires effort—long 


continued effort. 


cultivating the 


Very few people appreciate how much 
their their 
success in the very practical matter of 


manner of address influences 
securing a position, or of furthering any 
cause for which they may be working. 
Employers in any line of work have cer- 
tain tests which they apply to those seek 
ing positions. And in nearly every case 
the applicant is not aware that he is under 
the keen scrutiny of one who has made a 
special study of human nature, one who is 
weighing carefully every 
makes, every movement, every expression 
of his face; his carriage, mannerisms, the 


statement he 


quality of his voice, his choice of words, 
the logic of his arguments, his personality. 
It is quite within the rights of the em 
When he em- 


ploys any one, or gives any one a contract 


ployer to make such a test. 


or commission to do a thing, he naturally 
weighs the for success. And to 
that end he test to determine 
whether the applicant is likely to fulfill the 

These tests are not the 
different Every 
methods, based on his 
But they are, 
for the most part, common-sense methods. 


chance Ss 


makes a 


requirements. 


same with businesses. 


man has his 


own experience gene rally. 


own 


The average business man acquires the ex 
perience which he makes his judg 
ment from contact with the and the 


world, as you know, is very cold, cruel, 


upon 
world 


calculating. 

The very first thing a business man takes 
into consideration is your bearing—your 
appearance. There are those who are timid 
and fail to present their real qualifica- 
others are aggressive 
and overdo it; others are swelled up with 


tions attractively; 


an exaggerated idea of their own impor- 
tance. But you can count on one thing 

the hardheaded business man will get your 
measure for the position—get you properly 
in a few seconds. Experienced 
will tell that the first five 


an interview are the most im 


classified 
salesmen you 
seconds of 
portant of all. 

The business man’s tests are rather odd 

By adroit questions he-will de 
whether you are familiar with 
racing, with the batting average of the 
Giants, flirtation, drinking; 
whether you are frank absolutely 
truthful; whether you can add eighteen 
and twenty-three without putting it down 


at times. 
termine 


gambling, 
and 


on paper or counting it on your fingers ; 
whether 
pendable—all 


find out 


you are earnest, ambitious, de 
things and more he 


without asking the direct 


these 
will 
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question, and when interview is 


ended and he takes your name and address 
says he will “let you know’ 


your 


you might 


just as well get ready for another inter 


view with somebody else. We disclose our 
character simply because we are what we 
are. None of 
break down the 

What is the solution of .the problem? 
Cultivate the qualities that 
the business man wants in his employes. 
Live the kind of life you would want your 
own employes to live. Be punctual, be 
faithful, be enthusiastic, be positive and 
sure in your statements, be truthful. Cul 
tivate “‘success-tones”’ in your voice. Dress 
neatly. Walk as if you believed in your 
self. Carry your head up, and look your 
man in the eye. Be willing; be alert. 
And, all, your 
business. 

Let me The 
stenogrdpher who expects to succeed in 


us are actors enough to 
force of habits of vears. 


Simply this: 


most important of know 


emphasize appearance. 
securing a position worth having must pre 


sent an which coincides as 
nearly as possible with that of the success 
Good clothes are an 
Scrupulous personal cleanliness is 
To illustrate our point: A 
stenographer uses his hands a great deal; 
they are much in evidence when writing, 
and special care should be taken of them. 


appearance 
ful business man. 
asset. 


a necessity. 


It is not necessary to go into further de- 
Your natural powers of 
tion will call your attention to 
ficiencies you may have if you will care 
fully study the appearance and habits of 
suecessful business men and women. 

You may think 
count—but they do. 
who were 


tails. observa- 


any de- 


these 
I have known busi- 
careless in 


points do not 


ness men somewhat 


their own appearance who were extremely 


punctilious about the appearance of their 
human at 


employes. This is a common 
tribute—we demand in others qualities we 
do not ourselves posse SS. 

An incident occurred during the report 
ing of a convention this last summer that 
caused me to appreciate more fully the 
quality every stenographer should 
have—thoroughness. There was an ad- 
journment from Wednesday night till Fri- 


one 


day morning, and I suggested to the secre 
tary that if for any reason a session should 


be held prior to the one scheduled | 
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reached at my office or home 


ecard with the 


could be 
giving 
numbers. 


him my telephone 


The 


very significant answer, 


secretary then made the 
We never change 
A moment's consideration 
eall to 


ately the confidence that comes from this 


our program. 


of his answer will mind immedi 


sureness, the absolute ce rtainty that eve ry 


step leading up to a certain conclusion 


was carefully considered. It also im 
pressed me with the desirability of being 
able This man 
knew and 


moment s 


to make such a statement. 
that his 
complete, and without even a 


work was thorough 
hesitation he could say positively, decid 
edly, ““We never change our program.” 

If the stenographer's statements with 
regard to his preparation, his qualifications 
and his skill could be based upon such a 
solid foundation, he would experience less 
difficulty in obtaining the more desirable 
positions. His advancement in his profes- 
sion would become a matter of certainty. 

These things are worthy of serious con 

You what I 
understand how in a_ ten 
half-hour 


sideration. can, from have 
said, easily 
minute or conversation with a 
prospective employer an occasional spon 
taneous remark will unfold to 
character. A spontaneous 
is often more truly indicative of the actual 
state of affairs than is a premeditated one. 


If you were making application to me 


him 
remark 


your 
whole 


for a position as court reporter, and sub 
mitted a specimen of notes, I could at once 
determine whether you had had sufficient 
preparation in the principles of the system 
to enable you to do the work required. If 
the notes showed a lack of familiarity with 
the fundamental principles, or with the 
wordsigns and vocabulary, poor execution, 
or any one of these points, you can see 
that my instant judgment must be that a 
great deal of preparation on your part 
would be before could be 
given any kind of responsible work. It 
will not do to “bluff.” The only kind of 
bluff that goes in a position where skill 
and accuracy and knowledge are required 
is the ability to And this 
applies to your personal appearance, to 
your mastery of shorthand and typewrit 


necessary you 


“make good.”’ 


ing, and to the development of business 
qualities. 


If you would succeed in your 


chosen 
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Charge to the Jury 


(For key, see page 120.) 











THE 


profession you must be prepared. Dem 
onstrated preparation invariably wins the 
confidence and respect of those with whom 


you deal. 


From an Eminent Reporter 


“As I said to you personally and to 
many others at Buffalo, the question that 
had theretofore been in the minds of many 
honest-thinking reporters, namely, the use 
fulness of Gregg Shorthand when put to 
severe test, was effectively settled by the 
accomplishments of Gregg Shorthand 
writer’ in the Buffalo. It will 
come with very poor grace from any one in 
the future to attempt to hold otherwise. I 
surely will combat any such attempt by the 
statement of the facts. I do not believe 
that any one will in the future adopt the 
otherwise 


contests at 


untenable course of claiming 
than that Gregg Shorthand has demon 
strated its usefulness for speed and accu 
as have also the Pitmanic systems. 


racy, 
By demonstrating in an abso 
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lutely contest what Gregg 
Shorthand is capable of, you have forever 
set at rest the criticism and have answered 
the mooted question, Oscar L. Det 
weiler, Official Reporter, Philadelphia : 
Ex-President National Shorthand Report 


ers {ssociation. 


nonpartisan 


Announcement 


With this issue we will discontinue at 
least for the present the expert testimony 
plates. Whil they have been interes sting 
and instructive a change to something else 
will perhaps later give added interest to 
the expert work. Heretofore we have 
given notes for what might be called a 
western jury charge and now we will try a 
so-called eastern jury charge. If any of 
our readers have a preference as to what 
should be run in the Department and will 
furnish the copy we will be pleased to 
write it up. Our aim is to furnish matter 


of gene ral interest to re porters. 


Important Legislation in New York 


FFORTS have been made at various 
times to have laws passed which 
would enable reporters of ability to 

get proper professional recognition. In 
many states at the present time the ele 
ment of ability is not so important in 
getting an official appointment as the appli- 
cant’s politics or his acquaintance and in 
fluence with those who have the positions 
to dispense. The shorthand reporters’ 
associations in many states have made at 
tempts to obtain satisfactory legislation; 
but comparatively few of them have met 
with any marked degree of success. 

The reporters of New York, however, 
through their association, have been suc 
cessful, we are pleased to note, in having 
an amendment passed with relation to reg 
ulating the profession of shorthand re- 
porters. The law that applies to public 
accountants, which was passed a number 
of years ago, has been the means of putting 
the profession of accountancy in that state 
on a plane with other professions. If the 
new Certified Public Stenographers’ law 


will have the wholesome influence on re- 
porting in New York that the C. P. A. law 
has had in raising the standard of the prac- 
tice of accounting, as we believe it will, 
undoubtedly it will help to bring about 
similar legislation in other states. Mr. 
Earl H. Keller, one of the official reporters 
in New York City, was very active in 
effecting the legislation referred to, and 
he, as well as the other reporters in New 
York who will be affected by it, are to be 
congratulated on a distinctly forward step 
in the profession. 


Have you noticed how many of the read 
ers-of this magazine have secured posi- 
tions as Official Reporters in the past year? 
If you are dissatisfied with your present 
position and want to greatly increase your 
earning capacity, get out your text-book, 
the last two volumes of this magazine, 
and go to work. First get the foundation 
right; then push ahead with energy and 


enthusiasm. It will bring success. 
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Keys to Reporting Plates 


Expert Testimony 


from the stomach contents and purified it and 
then I applied a large number of tests to iden- 
tify it with certainty. 

q What tests did you apply? 

\ I first found that it was crystalline; sec 
ond, I found that it was intensely ‘bitter; I next 
found that it was favorably alkaline to red lit 
mus paper; I next found that it was not colored 
by strong sulphuric acid, but was applied with 
the development of no color, certain oxidized 
agents were introduced into the mixture, a char- 
acteristic development of color was produced, 
beginning with the lower purple and ending with 
rt red. I repeated this test many times, using 
different to develop the color potas 
sium dichromate, manganese dioxide, lead diox- 
ide, peroxide ceric oxide; they all produce 
same result. I precipitated some of the strych- 
nine by means of potassium dichromate, exam- 
ined the crystals under the microscope, which 
are very characteristic, and found them to give 
the characteristic microscopic appearance; I 
then examined these crystals chemically and 
found that they were composed of strychnine; 
I then gave a minute quantity of this strych- 
nine to a frog; within a minute the frog was 
thrown into violent convulsions and died in two 
or three minutes. 

Q Does that test which you have stated here, 
which was applied by you, bear any name? 

A The last test? : 

Q Yes. 

A That is known commonly as the physio- 
logical test; also known sometimes as the Mar- 
shall Hall test, after an English scientist who 
devised it. 

Q Are there any other tests by which you are 
able to determine the presence of strychnine? 

A I used one or two other tests which are of 
a negative value; for instance, I treated some 
of the material with nitric acid and got no 
color, showing that the material was not brucine 
for instance, or many other substances; I ap- 
plied to some of the material chloride of iron 
and got no color, proving that there was the 
absence of many other things; these were nega- 
tive tests, proving that the strychnine was pure. 

Q Are there any other poisons that produce 
similar results from the same test? 

A No other substance is known 


agents 


Charge to the Jury 


Wright vs. Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Gentlemen, the plaintiff says that he was 
working for this defendant, getting people to 
pay him money by having the defendant agree 
to pay back to the person who gave him money, 
or his representatives when he died, a certain 
sum of money in bulk. 

The contract between these people is simple. 
An insurance company is engaged in carrying 
on business by getting people to pay it so much 
money. and in return it promises to pay that per- 


son back a sum in bulk at the end of so many 
years, or when he dies pay a bulk sum to the 
person whom he wishes the money then paid to. 

That is the business this defendant company 
is doing; a simple, ordinary, commonplace busi 
ness, easily understood. 

This plaintiff was working for the defendant 
company, gathering in people who would pay 
so much money every year, and in return the 
company agreed to do what I have already said. 
After having worked for them for some time 
the company agreed, he says, to make a new 
contract with him, and this took place about 
January, 1903; he had been working then some 
time. He says that his principal work in the 
gathering of fruit had been by means of pub- 
lishing statements, in magazines, telling the peo 
ple the benefit of insuring their lives, and set 
ting out the returns that would come to them 
for doing so. This system, he says, was brought 
to the attention of the officers of the company, 
and having been carried on for some time they 
agreed to make a new contract, and the con 
tract was made, and it is here before you. He 
worked under that contract during January, 
February, March and April, and up to nearly 
the end of May, and then the company notified 
him to stop doing his work in the way he had 
been doing it; to stop publishing statements in 
the newspapers in relation to this insurance. 
The plaintiff says that the stopping of it in 
effect meant the stopping of his business, and, 
he says, that it meant a breach of the contract 
that he had with this company, and that he has 
been damaged by the stoppage and that breach 
of the contract, and for that damage he is here 
seeking to get a verdict. 

Before saying anything to you about this con 
tract, I may say that all this discussion which 
has been so interesting, so learned, and so pleas 
ant to hear about contracts is all true on both 
sides; what each counsel said during the time 
of the discussion about contracts was true. A 
contract is simply an agreement between two 
people to do a definite thing. What was said 
by counsel about the sacredness or security of 
a contract in writing is also true. When people 
meet and agree to sell or buy, whether it be to 
sell insurance or to sell chattels, whether they 
do it through an agent or otherwise, when they 
first meet, each man stands away from the 
other, each seeking to get the best terms he can 
for himself, and that is human, there is no 
wrong about that. Then they talk and 


One of the most useful accomplishments 
a young man of the present day can have 
at command is the art of shorthand writing. 
It is called for in a thousand different 
walks of life, and those who are thorough 
masters of it can always command large 


salaries in one capacity or another.—N. Y. 
Scientific Times. 
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(For key to this plate, see ““Expert Shorthand Speed Course,”* pages 64 and 65.) 
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Evidences of Education 


(For key to this plate, see “Expert Shorthand Speed Course,’’ pages 66 and 67.) 
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Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


Insurance Correspondence 


Allen Arnold, 
149 East 4lst Ave., 
Orange, N. J. 

Dear Sir: A few days ago we received the 
Bankers’ National current premium on your 
licy number 237057. Does this mean that 
su have abandoned all idea of discounting the 
policy and getting your money thereon at this 
time? It should not be necessary for us to as- 
ire you that the statements contained in our 
tter are to be relied upon, and that if you 
lesire to discount this policy now the same 
in be done under the conditions as set forth 
n our correspondence, 

Your policy will so soon mature by its terms, 
n any event, that we believe your interest lies 
long the line of early action upon insurance 
to replace it. Insurance is to be had at lower 
ost now than will be the case when this contract 
matures, so that whether you discount this 
policy or not we know it will be dollars in your 
pocket to start a new contract without further 
delay. We shall be glad to hear further from 
vou at an early date, and trust that you will not 
close a deal for discounting the policy referred 
to without first favoring us with your decision 
n the matter. We also trust that upon receipt 
of this you will conclude to make application 
for a new policy to start at once. 

Hoping to hear from you at your earliest con- 
vemence, we remain 


Yours respectfully, 


Miss Helen Evans, 
237 5th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Miss Evans: We notice by our records 
that your rate, which is on June 2 as a life 
insurance age, is figured to the nearest birth- 
day. If you can get your application in within 
the next few days, we could date your policy 
back so as to get you in at age 30. As this 
would save considerable in gross premiums, we 
believe it to be to your interest to do so. 

Regarding our Exchangeable Term and In- 
vestment policy, we would say that the great 
advantage of this form of policy lies in the 
fact that it furnishes immediate protection at 
a very low rate with the privilege of changing 
to a higher form within five years. Thus if 
you feel the need of immediate protection and 
are not in a position to pay the premium on a 
high-class policy, you can take an E. T. & I. 
policy and in five years or less change the 
policy to the Straight Life, Limited Life or 
Endowment form and secure those forms at a 
much less premium than one of your attained 
age who had not carried the short term policy. 

Hoping to hear from you, we are 


Yours truly, 


Simple Business Letters 


Your letter of the 29th inst. has 
been received. We are glad to know that you 
are looking after our interests. This is a very 
choice farm and certainly very reasonable in 
price. Try to send your man out to visit us. 
We are not dealing any in Philadelphia lands, 
although we believe that there is a great amount 
of money in them. 
Yours truly, 


Dear Sir: 


My dear Sir: Yours of the 30th ult. at hand, 
and I would cite you to our number 8 in which 
I think we could put your hardware stock. 
It seems to suit. That is a choice section of 
land, new buildings, all furnished with cedar 
posts, three wires, 100 acres of pasture fenced, 
schoolhouse convenient, 8 miles from town, lo 
cated in one of the best neighborhoods in the 
country, and is offered at $33.00 per acre. 

Let us hear from you. 

Very truly yours, 


Gentlemen: We are in receipt of your state- 
ment in which we notice you will draw on us 
the 10th. This building has not been completed 
according to the specifications as stated to you 
in our letter of July 28. When it is finished we 
will remit. 

Yours respectfully, 


Dear Sir: We send you under separate cover 
a sketch of the floor plans and plans of shelv- 
ing to see if these are the correct measure- 
ments, etc. If this is about right, please re- 
turn the plans and we will give you our esti- 
mate on this work. We do not care to figure 
it out until we know as nearly as possible what 
you want, 

Your very truly, 


Gentlemen: We wrote you a postal a few days 
ago asking how soon we could expect those 
two-inch lathes. They were to be shipped July 
15, you will remember. Our customers are 
waiting for them now, and we should appreciate 
it very much if you will kindly do your utmost 
to hurry them along. Let us hear from you 
promptly, please, if you have not already 
shipped. The delay has greatly inconven- 
ienced us. 

Very truly yours, 


Dear Sirs: Replying to your letter of the 
29th inst., we would say that we are at a loss 
to know how to give you price on sash and 
doors for your building until you give us the 
sizes desired. You gave us the size of the 
glass, but failed to let us know the size of the 
sash and door for this. Please send us a sketch 
and measurements for this and we will be 
glad to state our price. You may be assured 
that if you see fit to give us this work it will 
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be done in a first-class manner 

to please all customers. 
Hoping to hear from you, we are 


It is our policy 


Yours truly, 


The Legend of Sleepy Hollow (Irving) 


steed. He rode with short stirrups, which 
brought his knees nearly up to the pommel of 
the saddle; his sharp elbows stuck out like 
grasshoppers’; he carried his whip perpendicu- 
larly in his hand, like a sceptre, and as his 
horse jogged on, the motion of his arms was 
not unlike the flapping of a pair of wings. A 
small wool hat rested on the top of his nose, 
for so his scanty strip of forehead might be 
called, and the skirts of his black coat fluttered 
out almost to the horse’s tail. Such was the 
appearance of Ichabod and his steed as they 
shambled out of the gate of Hans Van Ripper, 
and it was altogether such an apparition as is 
seldom to be met with in broad daylight. 

It was, as I have said, a fine autumnal day; 
the sky was clear and serene, and nature wore 
that rich and golden livery which we always 
with the idea of abundance. The 
forests had put on their sober brown and yellow, 
while trees of the tenderer kind had 
been nipped by the frosts into brilliant dyes 
of orange, purple, and scarlet. Streaming files 
of wild ducks began to make their appearance 
high in the air; the bark of the squirrel might 
be heard from the groves of beech and hickory- 
nuts, and the pensive whistle of the quail at 
intervals from the neighboring stubble field. 

lhe small birds were taking their farewell 
banquets. In the fullness of their revelry, they 
fluttered, chirping and frolicking from bush to 
bush, and tree to tree, capricious from the very 
profusion and variety around them. There was 
the honest cockrobin, the favorite game of strip- 
ling sportsmen, with its loud querulous note; 
and the twittering blackbirds flying in sable 
clouds; and the golden-winged woodpecker, with 
his crimson crest, his broad black gorget, and 
splendid plumage; and the cedar-bird, with its 
red-tipt wings and yellow-tipt tail and its little 
monteiro cap of feathers; and the blue jay, that 
noisy coxcomb, in his gay light blue coat and 
white underclothes, screaming and chattering, 
nodding and bobbing and bowing, and pretend- 


assoviate 


some 
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ing to be on good terms with every songster of 
the grove, 
As Ichabod jogged slowly on his 


eve, ever 


way, h 
symptom of culinar 
abundance, ranged with delight over the trea 
sures of jolly autumn. On all sides he behek 
vast store of apples; some hanging in oppres 
sive opulence on the trees; some gathered into 
baskets and barrels for the market; others 
heaped up in rich piles for the cider press. Far 
ther on he beheld fields of Indian corn, 
with its golden ears peeping from their leafy 
coverts, and holding out the promise of cakes 
and hasty-pudding; and the yellow pumpkins 
lving beneath them, turning up their fair round 
bellies to the sun, and giving ample prospects 
of the most luxurious of pies; and anon he 
passed the fragrant buckwheat fields breathing 
the odor of the beehive, and as he beheld them, 
soft anticipations stole over his mind of dainty 
slap-jacks, well buttered, and garnished with 
honey or treacle, by the delicate little dimpled 
hand of Katrina Van 

Thus feeding his many sweet 
thoughts and he jour 
neyed along the sides of a range of hills which 
look out upon some of the goodliest scenes of 
the mighty Hudson. The sun gradually wheeled 
his broad disk down in the The wide 
bosom of the Tappan Zee lay motionless and 
glassy, excepting that here and there a gentle 
undulation waved and prolonged the blue 
shadow of the distant mountain. A few clouds 
floated in the sky, without a breath of air 
to move them. The horizon was of a fine golden 
tint, changing gradually into a pure apple 
green, and from that into the deep blue of the 
mid-heaven. A slanting ray lingered on the 
woody crests of the precipices that overhung 
some parts of the river, giving greater depth 
to the dark gray and purple of their rocky 
\ sloop was loitering in the distance, 
dropping slowly with the tide, her 
hanging uselessly against the mast; and as the 
reflection of the sky gleamed along the still 
water, it seemed as if the vessel was suspended 
in the air. 

It was toward evening that Ichabod arrived 
at the castle of the Heer Van Tassel, which he 
found thronged with the pride and flower of 
the adjacent country. Old farmers, a spare 
leathern-faced race, in homespun coats and 
breeches, blue stockings, huge shoes, and mag 
nificent pewter buckles. Their brisk, withered 
little 


open to every 


great 


Tassel. 
mind with 
“sugared suppositions,” 


west. 


sides. 


down sail 














**[LJALF the giant’s strength is in the conviction that he is a giant. 

strength of a muscle is enhanced a hundred fold by the will power. 
The same muscle, when removed from the giant’s arm, when divorced from 
the force of the mighty will, can sustain but a fraction of the weight it did a 
moment before it was disconnected.” 
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